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A TALE OF WARNING. 


Wuar impels me to take up my pen, com- 
pose myself to the act of writing, and begin 
the record of feelings and evenis which will 
inevitably throw ashadow over the character 
which too partial and misjudging affection 
once beheld shining with reflected lustre? 
I know not—but it seems to me, as if a di- 
vine voice whispered from the boughs that 
wave by my window, occasionally intercept- 
ing the sun’s rays that now fall obliquely on 
my paper, saying, that if I live for memory, 
[ must not live in vain—and that perchance, 
when I, too, lie beneath the willow that 
hangs over his grave, unconscious of its 
melancholy waving, a deep moral may be 
found in these pages, short and simple as 
they may be. Thenbe it so. It is humiliat- 
ing to dwell on past errors—but I should ra- 
ther welcome the humiliation, if it can be 
any expiation for my blindness, my folly—no! 
such expressions are too weak—I should say, 
my madness, my sin, my hard-hearted guilt. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on my juvenile 
years. Though dependent on the bounty of 
an uncle, who had a large family of his own 
to support, every wish which vanity could 
suggest, was indulged as soon as expressed. 
I never knew a kinder, more hospitable, un- 
calculating being, than my uncle. If his 
unsparing generosity had not experienced a 
counteracting influence in the vigilant eco- 
nomy of my aunt, he would long since have 
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been a bankrupt. She was never unkind to| 
me, for I believe she was conscientious, and | 
she had loved my mother tenderly. I was’ 
the orphan legacy of that mother, and conse-| 
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like my wealthier cousins; educated at the 
same schools; ushered into the same fashion- 
able society ; where I learned that awkward- 
ness was considered the only unpardonable 
offence, and that almost any thing might be 
said and done, provided it was said and done 
gracefully. From the time of our first in- 
troduction into what is called the world, I 
gradually lost ground in the affections of my 
aunt, for I unfortunately eclipsed my elder 
cousins in those outer gifts of nature and 
those acquired graces of manner, which, 
however valueless, when unaccompanied by 
inward worth, have always exercised a pre- 
vailing, an irresistible influence in society. 
I never exactly knew why, but I was the 
favorite of my uncle, who seemed to love me 
better than even his own daughters, and he 
rejoiced at the admiration that I excited, 
though often purchased at their expense. 
Perhaps the secret was this. They were of 
a cold temperament; mine was ardent, and 
whatever I loved, I loved without reserve, 
and expressed my affection with character- 
istic warmth and enthusiasm. I loved my 
indulgent uncle with all the fervor of which 
such a nature, made vain and selfish by edu- 
cation, is capable. Often, after returning 
from an evening party, my heart throbbing 
high with the delight of gratified vanity, 
when he would draw me towards him and 
tell me—with most injudicious fondness, it is 


‘true—that I was a thousand times prettier 


than the flowers I wore, more sparkling than 
the jewels, and that I ought to marry a prince 
or a nabob, I exulted more in his praise, than 
in flatteries that were still tingling in my 
ears. Even my aunt’s coolness was a grate- 
ful tribute to my self love—for was it not 
occasioned by my transcendency over her 


quently a sacred trust. I was fed and clothed || less gifted daughters ? 
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The Village Pastor’s Wife. 





Vor. f. 








But why doI linger on the threshold of 
events, which, simple in themselves, stamped 
mv destiny—for time, yea, and for eternity. 

{t was during a homeward journey, with 
my uncle, I first met him, who afterwards 
became my husband. My whole head be- 
comes sick, and my whole heart faint, as I 
think what I might have been, and what I 
am. But I must forbear. If I am compelled 
at times to lay aside my pen, overcome with 
agony and remorse, let me pause till I can 
go on with asteady hand, and a calmer brain. 

Our carriage broke down—it was a com- 
mon accident—a young gentleman on horse- 
back, who seemed like ourselves a traveler, 
came up to our assistance. He dismounted, 
proffered every assistance in his power, and 
accompanied us to the inn, which fortunately 
was not far distant, for my uncle was severely 
injured, and walked with difficulty, though 
supported by the stranger’s arm and my own. 
I cannot detine the feeling, but from the mo- 
ment I beheld him, my spirit was troubled 
within me. I saw at once, that he was of a 
diferent order of beings from those I had 
been accustomed to associate with; and there} 
was something in the heavenly composure of | 
his countenance and gentle dignity of man- 
ner, that rebuked my restless desire for ad- 
miration and love of display. I never heard 

any earthly sound so sweet as his voice. In- 
visible communion with angels could alone 
give such tones tothe human voice. At first, 
I felt a strange awe in his presence, and for- 
got those artificial graces, for which I had 
been too much admired. Without meaning 
to play the part of a hypocrite, my real dis- 
position was completely concealed. During} 
the three days we were detained, he re- 
mained with us; and aloof from all tempta- 
tion to folly, the best traits of my character 
were called into exercise. On the morning 
of our departure, as my uncle was express- 
ing his gratitude for his kindness, and his 
hope of meeting him in town, he answered— 
and it was not without emotion—‘ I fear our 
paths diverge too much, to allow that hope. 
Mine is a lowly one, but I trust I shall find 
it blest.’ I then, for the first time, learned 
that he was a minister—the humble pastor 
of a country village. My heart died within 
me. That this graceful and uncommonly 
interesting young man should be nothing 
more than an obscure village preacher—it 
was too mortifying. All my bright visions 
of conquest faded away. ‘We can never be 
any thing to each other,’ thought I. Yet as 
I again turned towards him, and saw his 
usually calm eye fixed on me with an ex- 
pression of deep anxiety, I felt a conviction 
that I might be all the world to him. He 


was watching the effect of his communica-!! pable of any steady exertion. Mine gr® ; 


tion, and the glow ot excited vanity that suf 
fused my cheek was supposed to have its 
origin from a purer source. I was deter. 
mined to enjoy the full glory of my conquest, 
When my uncle warmly urged him to ac- 
company us home, and sojourn with us a 
few days, I backed the invitation with all the 
eloquence my countenance was capable of 
expressing. Vain and selfish being that | 
was—I might have known that we differed 
from each other as much as the rays of the 
morning star from the artificial glare of the 
sky-rocket. He drew his light from the 
fountain of living glory, Z from the decaying 
fires of earth. 

The invitation was accepted—and before 
that short visit was concluded, so great was 
the influence he acquired over me, while J 
was only seeking to gain the ascendancy 
over his affections, that I felt willing to give 
up the luxury and fashion that surrounded 
me, for the sweet and quiet hermitage he de- 
scribed, provided the sacrifice were required. 
I never once thought of the duties that would 
devolve upon me, the solemn responsibili- 
ties of my new situation. It is one of the 
‘mysteries of Providence, how such a being 
as myself could ever have won a heart like 
his. He saw the sunbeam playing on the 
isurface, and thought that all was fair be- 
neath; I did love him; but my love was a 
|passion, not a principle. I was captivated 
iby the heavenly graces of his manner, but 
was incapable of comprehending the source 
whence those graces were derived. 

My uncle would gladly have seen me es 
‘tablished in a style more congenial to my 
prevailing taste, but gave his consent, as he 
said, on the score of his surpassing merit. 
My aunt was evidently more than willing to 
‘have me married, while my cousins rallied 
‘me, for falling in love witha country parson. 

We were married. I accompanied him to 
the beautiful village of I became mis- 
tress of the parsonage. Never shall I forget 
the moment when I first entered this avenue, 
shaded by majestic elms; beheld these low, 
white walls, festooned with redolent vines: 
and heard the voice, which was then the 
music of my life, welcome me here, as Hea- 
ven’s best and loveliest gift. How happy— 
how blest I might have been, and I was hap- 
py fora while. His benign glance and ap 
proving smile were, for a time, an equivalent 
for the gaze of admiration and strains of 
flattery to which I had been accustomed. 
even tried, in some measure, to conform to 
his habits and tastes, and to cultivate the 
good will of the plebeians and rustics who 
|constituted a great portion of his parish. But 

















the mind, unsupported by principle, is inca- 
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alga dually wearied of the effort of assuming vir-)) briars, was doomed to feel this thorn, daily, 
as deter. tues to which it had no legitimate claim.||hourly, goading me; and was constrained to 
onquest, The fervor of feeling which had given aj|conceal as muchas possible the irritation she 
m to ac- bluer tint to the sky and a fairer hue to the/|caused, because my husband treated her with 
ith us a flower, insensibly faded. I began to perceive|/as much respect as if she were an empress. 
ith all the defects in every object, and to wonder at the/|I thought Mr. L—— was wrong in this. 
pable of blindness which formerly overlooked them.||Owing to the deep placidity of his own dis- 
2 that I I still loved my husband, but the longer Ij/ position, he could not realize what a trial 
. differed lived with him, the more his character soared|/such a companion was to a mercurial, in- 
ys of the above the reach of mine. I could not com-||dulged, self-willed being as myself. Nature 
re of the prehend, how one could be endowed with|/has gifted me with an exquisite ear for music, 
from the such brilliant talents and winning glances,||and a discord always‘ wakes the nerve where 
decaying and not wish for the admiration of the world.|/agony is born.’ Poor aunt Debby had a per- 
I was vexed with him for his meekness and/|jfect mania for singing, and she would sit and 
nd before humility, and would gladly have mingled, if'|/sing for hours together, old fashioned ballads 
reat was I could, the base alloy of earthly ambition|j}and hymns of surprising length, scarcely 
while J with his holy aspirations after Heaven. I|/pausing to take breath. [ have heard aged 
sendancy was even jealous—I almost tremble, while I/|people sing the songs of Zion, when there 
x to give write it—of the God he worshipped. I could|/was most touching melody in their tones; 
rrounded not bear the thought, that I held a second||/and some of the warmest feelings of devo- 
oe he de- place in his affections—though second only|/tion I ever experienced, were awakened by 
required, to the great and glorious Creator. Con-|/these solemn, trembling notes. But aunt 
at would tinually called from my side to the chamber|| Debby’s voice was full of indescribable rami- 
ponsibili- of the sick, the couch of the dying, the dwell-|| fications, each a separate discord—a sharp, 
e of the ing of the poor and ignorant, I in vain sought||sour voice, indicative of the natural temper 
a being to fill up the widening vacuum left, by be-|| of the owner. 
part like coming interested in the duties of my station. One Sunday morning, after she had been 
r on the I could not do it. They became every day||screeching one of Dr. Watts’ hymns of about 
‘fair be- more irksome to me. The discontent [| was!//a hundred verses, she left me to prepare for 
"e was a cherishing, became more and more visible,||church. When we met after finishing our 
ptivated till the mild and anxious eye of my husband||separate toilettes, she began her animadver- 
iner, but vainly looked for the joyous smile that used||sions on my dress as being too gay for a 
e source to welcome his return. minister’s wife. I denied the charge; for 
It is true, there were many things I was]||though made in the redundance of fashion, it 
1 me es obliged to tolerate, which must inevitably be|| was of an unadorned white. ‘But what,’ 
1 to my distasteful to one educated with such false]/said she, disfiguring the muslin folds with her 
nt, as he refinement as I have been. But I never re-||awkward fingers, ‘what is the use of all 
¢ merit. flected they must be as opposed to my hus-|| these fandangles of lace? They are nothing 
‘illing to band’s tastes as my own, and that christian|/ but Satan’s devices to lead astray silly wo- 
s rallied principle alone led him to the endurance of|/men, whose minds are running after finery.’ 
y parson. them. Instead of appreciating his angelic}! All this I might have borne with silent con- 
patience and forbearance, I blamed him for}/tempt, for it came from aunt Debby; but 
d him to not lavishing more sympathy on me for trials}}when she brought the authority of a Mrs. 
yme mis which, though sometimes ludicrous in them-|| Deacon, and a Mrs. Doelan of the parish to 
I forget selves, are painful from the strength of as-|| prove that she was not the only one who 
avenue, sociation. found fault with the fashion of my attire, the 
ese low, The former minister of the village left a||indignant spirit broke its bounds; deference 
i vines: maiden sister as a kind of legacy to his con-||for age was forgotten in the excitement of 
hen the gregation. My husband had been a protogee|| the moment, and the concentrated irritation 
as Hea- and pupil of the good man, who, on his death-|/of weeks burst forth. I called her an imper- 
happy— bed, bequeathed his people to the charge of||tinent, morose old maid, and declared that 
pas hap- this son of his adoption, and him, with equalj|one or the other of us should leave the par- 
and ap- tenderness and solemnity, to the care of his|/sonage. In the midst of the paroxysm, my 
uivalent venerable sister. She became a fixture inj/husband entered—the calm of heaven on his 
rains of the parsonage, and to me a perpetual and||brow. He had just left his closet, where he 
med. I increasing torment. The first month of our||had been to seek the divine manna for the 
iform to marriage, she was absent, visiting some of || pilgrims it was his task to guide through the 
vate the her seventh cousins ina neighboring town. I|| wilderness of life. He looked from one to 
ies who do not wish to exculpate myself from blame;||the other in grief and amazement. Aunt 
ish, But but, if ever there was a thorn in human fles I|!Debby had seated herself on his entrance, 
is inca- believe I had found it in this inquisitive, gra-|;and began to rock herself backward and for- 
ine gr;  — tuitonsly advising woman. I, who had al-'! ward, and to sigh and groan—saying it was 
| ways lived among roses, without thinking of \'a hard thing to be called such hard names at 
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her time of lite, &c. I stood, my cheeks 
glowing with anger, and my heart violently 
palpitating with the sudden effort at self-con- 
trol. He approached me, took my hand and 
said, ‘My dear Mary!’ There was affection 
in his tone, but there was upbraiding also; 
and drawing away my hand, I wept in bitter- 
ness of spirit. As soon as [ could summon 
sufficient steadiness of voice, I told him the 
eause of my resentment, and declared that I 
would never again enter a place where I was 
exposed to ridicule and censure, and from 
those, too, so immeasurably my inferiors in 
birth and education. ‘Dearest Mary! ex- 
claimed he, turning pale from agitation, ‘ you 
cannot mean what you say. Let not such 
trifles as these mar the peace of this holy day. 
[ grieve that your feelings should have been 
wounded ; but what matters it what the world 
says of our outward apparel, if our souls are 
clothed with those robes of holiness which 
makes us lovely in our Maker’s eye? Let 
us go to the temple of Him, whose last legacy 
to man was peace.’ Though the bell was 
ringing its last notes, and though I saw him 
so painfully disturbed, I still resisted the ap- 
peal, and repeated my rash asseveration. The 
bell had pealed its last summons, and was no 
longer heard. ‘ Mary, must 1 go alone?’ 
His hand was on the latch—there was a burn- 
ing flush on his cheek, such as I had never 
seen before. My pride would have yielded— 
my conscience convicted me of wrong—I 
would have acknowledged my rashness, had 
not aunt Debby, whom I thought born to be 
my evil spirit, risen with a long drawn sigh, 
and taken his arm, preparatory to accompany 
him. ‘No,’ said I, ‘you will not be alone. 
You need not wait for me. In aunt Debby’s 
company you cannot regret mine.’ 

Surely my heart must have been steeled, 
like Pharoah’s, for some divine purpose, or I 
never could have resisted the mute anguish 
of his glance, as he closed the door on this 
cold and unmerited taunt. What hours of 
wretchedness I passed in the solitude of my 
chamber. I magnified my sufferings into 
those of martyrdom, and accused Mr. L—— 
of not preparing me for the trials of my new 
situation. Yet even while [ reproached him 
in my heart, I was conscious of my injustice, 
and felt that I did not suffer alone. It was 
the first time any other than words of kind- 
ness had passed between us, and it seemed 
to me that a barrier was beginning to rise, 
that would separate us forever. When we 
again met, I tried to retain the same cold 
manner and averted countenance, but he 
came unaccompanied by my tormentor, and 
looked so dejected and pale, my petulance 
and pride yielded to the reign of better feel- 
ings. J had even the grace to make con- 
cessions, which were received with such 








gratitude and feeling, I was melted into good- 
ness, transient, but sincere. Had aunt Debby 
remained from us, all might yet have been 
well; but after having visited awhile among 
the parish, she returned; and her presence 
choked the blossoms of my good resolutions, 
I thought she never forgave the offending 
epithet I had given her in the moment of 
passion. It is far from my intention, in deline- 
ating peculiarities like hers, to throw any op- 
probrium on that class of females, who from 
their isolated and unprotected situation, are 
peculiarly susceptible to the shafts of unkind- 
ness and ridicule. Ihave known those whose 
influence seemed as diffusive as the sunshine 
and gentle as the dew; at whose approach 
the ringlets of childhood would be tossed 
gaily back, and the wan cheek of the aged 
lighted up with joy; who had devoted the 
glow of their youth, and the strength of their 
prime to acts of filial piety and love, watch- 
ing the waning fires of life, as the vestal 
virgins the flame of the altar. Round such 
beings as these, the beatitudes cluster; and 
yet the ban of unfeeling levity is passed upon 
the maiden sisterhood. But I wander from 
my path. It is not her history Iam writing, 
so much as my own; which, however defi- 
cient in incident, is not without its moral 
power. 

I experienced one source of mortification, 
which I have not mentioned; it may even 
seem too insignificant to be noticed, and yet 
it was terribly grating to my aristocratic 


feelings. Some of our good parishioners 
,were in the habit of lavishing attentions, so 


repugnant to me, that I did not hesitate to 
refuse them; which I afterwards learned, 
gave great mortification and displeasure. I 
would willingly accept a basket of fragrant 
strawberries, or any of the elegant bounties 
of nature ; but, when they offered such plebean 
gifts as a shoulder of perk or mutton, a sack 
of grain or potatoes, I invariably returned my 
cold thanks and declined the honor. Is it 
strange, that I should become to them an 
object of aversion, and that they should draw 
comparisons, humbling to me, between their 
idolized minister and his haughty bride? 
To be continued. 


}——____| 


A pious cottager residing in the centre of 
a long and dreary heath, being asked by a 
Christian visiter, “ Are you not sometimes 
afraid in your lonely situation, especially in 
winter?’ He replied, “Oh no! for Faith 
shuts the door at night, and Mercy opens it 
in the morning.” 





Confession of a fault makes half amends 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
TO S. T. H. 


Those halcyon days, dear friend, are flown, 
Which mark’d my youthful prime, 

And now, alas! I stand alone, 
A breathing wreck of time! 


One after one my golden dreams 
Have vanished into air, 

And now, alas! upon me gleams 
The blackness of despair! 


The picture which my fancy drew 
Of life and joys begun, 

Hath passed like morning’s pearly dew 
“Before the rising sun.” 


Ah! life, alas! too well I know, 
Is but a splendid cheat,— 

A busy scene of joy and wo, 
Of agony replete. 


The fairest sunshine of the soul— 
But tells that wo is near, 

That soon its fires must o’er us roll, 
Our fondest hopes to sear. 


Since, then, life’s gay and gilded scenes 
Are fleeting as the air, 

A glittering train of splendid dreams, 
As false as they are fair,— 


Ah, then, ’twere well that we should turn 
Our thoughts to things above, 

And never for earth’s pleasures burn, 
But seek a Saviour’s love. 


l’or that imparts a perfect joy, 
Undying and complete, 
A bliss which nothing can destroy, 
Forever pure and sweet. 
V. E. 
Frederick, Md. Nov. 1, 1837. 


THE HUSKING PARTY. 


We like to recur occasionally to the cus- 
toins and pastimes of our ancestors. T'alk as 
we may of the gay masquerade, and the 
fashionable ball where beauty, and elegance, 
and refinement float down the dance, to the 
soft music, like the lovely creations of a 
dream—the embodied spirits of joy, and light, 





and music,—who is there that will not turn, 


a longing and a lingering glance upon the 
simple amusements of other times—when 
age went hand in hand with usefulness! 
Ve know that these may, at first view, ap- 
pear rude and forbidding—that the sensibili- 
ties of the tashionables of the present genera- 
tion would be shocked at the bare idea of a 
quilting frolic—an apple paring, or a busking 
party. 


The husking party takes place in those 
long, bright evenings of autumn, when the 
‘harvest moon is up among the stars, and the 
| streams and the hills, and the old forest trees 
‘are brightening in its beautiful illumination. 
|A group of happy and kind-hearted beings, 
of all ages and sexes, from the fair youg girl 
to the grey-haired old man, are assembled 
‘around the fruits of their neighbor’s industry 
—the long and heavy piles of Indian corn, 
gathered from the field with its covering of 
husks. The whole length of the ample barn 
floor is lined with huskers, who after a few 
preliminary jokes, betake tiemselves zeal- 
ously to their task. 

The presence of females in such a group 
will no doubt be objected to. But wherefore! 
Ask the grey-haired yeoman, if, in the days 
of his boyhood, it was deemed improper, or 
inconsistent with the dignity and delicacy of 
their character, for his female companions to 
join their brothers and their neighbors, in an 
evening’s amusement of this nature. They 
would smile at the idea of impropriety. The 
assembly is not one of strangers, where doubt 
and apprehension must seal every lip and 
fetter every movement, but of those who have 
lived together as children of one family, and 
have met each other, at all times, and at all 
places—in the kitchen or in the parlor—the 
field or the workshop, with the same frank 
smile of welcome. And pray where is the 
harm of mirth and pleasantry, tempered as 
they are here with pure, unstudied natural 
modesty? There canbe none. The parties 
have not mingled in the hollow world, and 
learned to tamper with the heart’s best feel- 
ings, to curl the lip at sincerity, and betray 
without a scruple, the confidence of the art- 
\less and unsuspecting. The girl who seats 
herself at the husking, and the lively, frank- 
hearted youth beside her, have no sentimental 
and novel-borrowed nonsense to exchange— 
they have never read and sighed over the 
pernicious pages of Moore and Byron, or 
‘looked on unblushingly at an immodest the- 
|atrical representation. On the contrary, they 
|have drawn their beautiful ideas of love and 
‘friendship from the praiseworthy examples 
jand maxims of their ancestors; and conse- 
| quently, the vicissitudes of life—its alternate 
| light and shadows, are met without that bitter 
| disappointment which follows so closely upon 
the dreams of the romantic and idle visionary. 

Ah—there is mirth, life and jollity in your 
|genuine husking party. The huskers ply 
their tongues as busily as their hands, while 
engaged in their pleasant task. Stories are 
related—songs are sung—jokes are passed— 
and soft words spoken. Imagine to-yourself, 
‘reader, the sight of a long row of fine healthy 
‘looking girls, with glowing countenances and 











; bright eyes, and sweetsmiles. Depend upon 
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Stanzas—Caroline. 


Vox. I, 








it, there is nothing like a sensible, good-na-|| 


tured romp of a country girl—one who will 
play “ hide and seek,” and “ blind man’s buff,” 
with you, but who would cuff your ears in 
indignation should you address her in lan- 
guage which more refined ladies would listen 
to with complaisance. During the process 
of husking, if a red ear of corn is found by 


any of the ladies, she is liable to receive a 
kiss from some of the company. She, of 


course, hands the ear to her favorite beau, 


who readily understands the signal and acts 
accordingly. The red cheek is sure to be 


redder before he leaves it. 


_ After the task is finished, the company ad- 
Journ to the house—a supper is provided— 


and after partaking of it, the parties separate 
for their respective homes. But the genuine 


—s parties, we grieve to say it, are now 
rarely 


has broken in upon their pleasant amusement; 
and bright eyes and fair hands no longer 
figure at a husking. 





From the Buffalo Republican. 


STANZAS. 
BY 8. E. F. 


Wreath thy garlands, fairest one, 
Ere the beams of day are gone:— 
Soon will close each fragrant flower, 
Blooming in the garden’s bower, 
While the midnight dews are shed 
O’er each sleeping flowret’s head. 


Wreath thy garlands, fairest one ;— 
Soon will summer’s reign be gone ; 
Tempests come with chilling breath, 
Sweeping o’er the barren heath. 

So, stern winter’s fearless band 
Stalk in fierceness o’er the land! 


Wreath thy garlands, fairest one ;— 
Soon will set life’s glowing sun; 
Youth’s gay dreams too quickly fade, 
Loying hearts are soon betrayed. 
Wreath thy garlands, e’er their bloom 
Fade around thy early tomb. 


CAROLINE. 
Concluded from page 76. 


The frantic girl found it necessary to close 
the door to preserve her from being scorched 
to death. With some difficulty she accom 
plished this; and her next step was to open 
the window. Here she paused in mute as- 
tonishment at the sublime sight. Thousands 
of people were standing below; on «whose 
forms the light of the burning house fell so 


eard of. They have lost the spirit 
which enlivened them—a false refinement 


distinctly, that she could perceive the men 
engaged with the engines—some with trum- 
pets, shouting commands to their compan- 
ions—others busily employed in carrying out 
the furniture—and many standing im inactive 
silence, watching the progress of the flames. 
She shrieked with all her might; but what 
is a woman’s shriek amidst the mingled 
tumult of shouting men, crashing timbers 
and roaring fire. She could hardly hear her- 
self. ‘The room was heated—the door seemed 
fast burning away. She screamed until her 
voice was choked in convulsive efforts, and 
yet she was unheard. The engines played 
briskly below, and they alone would have 
drowned her feeble voice. She almost sick- 
ened with anxiety. She looked upon the 
multitude who stood beneath. Immediately 
around the house they were in a bright light. 
The fire flung its lurid glare over the col- 
lected crowd, until far away the end was 
indistinct in the shadows of night, and noth- 
ing was observable but a dark mass that 
heaved like billows of the stormy ocean. 
Her voice had now become so hoarse, that 
she could scarcely speak, but one idea glanced 
through her mind by which she might catch 
the attention of those beneath. She ran to 
her bed—with the strength of despair she 
dragged it to the window, and pressed it 
through the unyielding aperture. A cry 
arose as it darkened the light. Many thought 
it was a part of the wall tumbling from its 
height ; but it fell harmless, and as it reached 
the ground, every eye was turned to the spot 
\whence it came—the door of the room burst 
‘through at the instant—and Caroline stood 
lifted high amidst desolation. The blaze 
shown brightly upon her white garments, and 
‘many imagined that she was actually in the 
‘midst of the flames—a buz of horror mur- 
‘mured beneath—a bustle ran through the 
‘mighty mass—exclamations of dismay broke 
jfrom every lip and every one was anxious to 
pears her. Ladders were instantly raised 
—one seemed ready to rescue her, and she 
| prepared to descend, when with a cry of an- 
'guish she perceived it was too short. The 
‘heat of the room became agonizing—the 
flames were fast proceeding towards her 
toom—every hope was banished from her 
bosom—her cry grew wild—her senses began 
to forsake her—the dreadful prospect of burn- 
ing to death—of being wrapped in the fierce 
bosom of the blaze! It was too much; any 
thing but that—she sprang upon the thresh- 
hold of the window, with the desperate in- 
tention of springing from the dizzy height. 
Her hands were raised—her white robe 
istreamed in the wind—alteady was her foot 
flung back, and her position announced that 

















ishe was prepared to spring out, when her 
quick ear caught the creaking of a hasty step, 
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‘had preserved. With one convulsive spring 
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Doing Good—To a Ring. 
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on the burning floor—it was a ray of hope 
piercing into the darkness of despair, and she 

used to look ; the figure of a man blackened 
and scorched appeared, almost enveloped in 
smoke and fire. Springing across a frightful 
chasm in the floor, he seized a blanket, 
wrapped her in its folds, and darted again 
like lightning through the crackling fire. A 
loud shout from the crowd who saw her dis- 
appear in his arms told their interest; the 
flames were soon curling around the very 
spot where a moment ago the lovely girl 
stood—a deathlike stillness pervaded the 
scene without—except as they saw a figure 
with something in its arms a window 
one story lower than the chamber of Caroline 
—then indeed a tumultuous exclamation 
arose; but it was anxious, doubtful, and soon 
hushed down; all again was still. Every eye 
was turned on the floor—every bosom beat 
with hope and fear—an instant elapsed—a 
brick fell—another—and several more—and 
a large piece of flaming timber came crash- 
ing to the ground. Hope almost vanished 
for those within, for the greater part of the 
chimney thundered from the top, and the 
whole building tottered and shook, and 
seemed mo sinking into ruin, when he 
appeared at the door, staggering and black- 
ened, yet holding in his arms the being he 


he leaped from the floor—a single moment 
of silence followed—and the next—the thun- 
dering noise of the building that crashed 
amidst fire and smoke to the ground was 
almost lost in the long, loud shout that rung 
on the rent air of the night, and seemed to 
shake the earth to the very centre. 
So mighty was the acclamation, that it 
awakened the suspended senses of Caroline. 
She started from the arms of her deliverer, 
and was darting wildly away, when his fea- 
tures arrested her attention. She fixed her 
gaze upon him, and stood a moment with deliri- 
um in every action. Her silence was broken 
by his voice, “Caroline.” At the sound, the 
tierce phrenzy of her looks abated, her eyes 
softened and filled with tears. She gave a 
faint shriek; the name of “ Edward,” burst 
from her quivering lips—and she sank over- 
whelmed on his bosom ! 


THE UNRULY MEMBER. 


Never let the stream of passion move the 
tonrue. Some people, when they are about 
to put this member in motion, hoist the wrong 

te; they let out passion instead of reason. 

he tongue then makes a great deal of noise, 
disturbs the quietude of neighbors, exhausts 
the person’s strength, and almost always 
does a great deal of harm. ‘The whirlwind 


DOING GOOD. 


In a season of great reverses, and real suf- 
fering in the mercantile and manufacturi 
world, there is occasion for the luxury o 
doing good. The poorest man may lessen 
his neighbor’s load. He who has no gold 
may give what gold cannot purchase. If re- 
ligion does not make men who profess it more 
ready to make others happy, it is a pretence. 
We are to be judged at the last by the rules. 
The inquiry is to be especially concerning 
our conduct towards the sick, the prisoner, 
the pauper and the foreigner. The neighbor 
whom we are to love is our next door neigh- 
bor; that is, the man who falls in our way. 
The Samaritan knew this. It was but a 
small pittance he gave; the poorest among 
us may go and do likewise. Do not allow 
a townsman, or a stranger, or even an emi- 
grant, to suffer for lack of endeavors. It will 
cost you little, but it will do much for him. 


*Tis a little thing, 
To give acup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarian juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 
T is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort, which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourned, "twill fall 
Like choicest music. 


Help others and you relieve yourself. Go 
out and drive away the cloud from that dis 
tressed friend’s brow, and you will return 
with a lighter heart. Take heed to the littl 
things—to trifling, unobserved Jangu or 
action—passing in a moment. A syllable 
may stab a blessed hope; a syllable may re- 
vive the dying. A frown may crush a gentle 
heart, the smile of forgiveness may relieve 
from torture. He that is faithful in that 
which is least, is faithful also in much; and 
he that is unjust in the least, is unjust also 
in much.— Newark Daily Adv. 
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TOA RING. 


Though no pledge of fond affection, 
Yet thou art the gift of one 

With whom my soul will hold connexion, 
Till its earthly race be run. 


Say—where is the lovely maiden, 
Round whose finger once thou twined? 
Is she now with sorrow laden, 


Or does grief oppress her mind 


Oh may heaven in mercy bless her, 
With every bliss that mortals know, 
May alternate joys caress her, 








has ceased, but where is the benefit? 


And streams of pleasure for her flow. 
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View from West Point—The Vaudois Teacher. 169 
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VIEW FROM WEST POINT. 


WITH AN ENGRAVING. 


Of the river scenery of America, the Hud- 
son, at West Point, is doubtless the boldest 
and most beautiful. This powerful river 
writhes through the Highlands in abrupt 
curves, reminding one, when the tide runs 
strongly down, of Laocoon in the enlacing 
folds of the serpent. The different spurs of 
mountain ranges which meet here, abut 
upon the river in bold precipices from five to 
fifteen hundred feet from the waters edge; 
the foliage hangs to them, from base to sum- 
mit, with the tenacity and bright verdure of 
moss; and the stream below, deprived of the 
slant lights which brighten its depths else- 
where, flows on with a sombre and dark 
green shadow in its bosom, as if frowning at 
the narrow gorge into which its broad-breasted 
waters are driven. 

Back from the bluff of West Point extends 
a natural platform, of near half a mile square, 
high, level, and beautifully ampitheatred 
with wood and rock. This is the site of the 
Military Academy, and a splendid natural 
parade. When the tents of the summer 
camp are shining on the field—the flag, with 
its blood-bright stripes, waving against the 
foliage of the hills—the trumpet echoing 
from bluff to bluff, and the compact batallion 
cutting its trice line across the green sward 
—there are few more fairy spots in this work- 
ing-day world. 

On the extreme edge of the summit, over- 
looking the river, stands a marble shaft, 
pointing like a bright finger to glory, the 
tomb of the soldier and patriot Kosciusko. 
The military colleges and other buildings 
skirt the parade on the side of the mountain; 
and forward, toward the river, on the west- 
ern edge, stands a spacious hotel, from the 
verandahs of which the traveler gets a view 
through the Highlands that he remembers 
till he dies. Right up before him, with the 
smooth curve of an eagles ascent, rises the 
“old crow nest” of the culprit Fay, a bright 
green mountain, that thrusts its topmost pine 
into the sky; the Donderbarrak, or (if it is 
not sacrilege to translate so fine a name for a 

mountain,) the Thunder-Chamber, heaves its 
round shoulder beyond; back from the oppo- 
site shore, as if it recoiled from these, leans 
the bold cliff of Breknock; and then looking 
out, as if from a cavern into the sun-light, 
the eye drops beyond upon a sheet of wide- 
spreading water, with an emerald island in 
its bosom; the white buildings of Newburgh 
creeping back to the plains beyond, and in 
the far, far distance, the wary and blue line 


| West Point, still bears the old name of Wey- 


gat, or Wind-gate; and one of the prettiest 


|moving dioramas conceivable, is the working 


through the gorge of the myriad sailing craft 
of the river. ‘The sloops which ply upon the 
Hudson, by the way, are remarkable for their 


‘picturesque beauty, and for the enormous 


quantity of sail they carry on in all weathers; 
and nothing is more beautiful than the little 
fleets of from six toa dozen, all tacking or 
scudding together, like so many white sea- 
birds on the wing. Up they come, with a 
dashing breeze, under Anthony’s Nose, and 
the Sugar Loaf, and giving the rocky toe 
of West Point a wide berth, all down helm, 
and round into the bay; when—just as the 
peak of Crow’s Nest slides its shadow over 
the main sail—slap comes the wind aback, 
and the whole fleet is in a flutter. The 
channel is narrow and serpentine, the wind 
baffling, and small room to beat; but the lit- 
tle craft worked merrily and well; and 


|dodging about, as if to escape some invisible 


imp in the air, they gain point after point, 
till at last they get the Donderbarrak behind 
them, and fal] once more into the regular 
current of the wind. 


THE VAUDOIS TEACHER. 


“The manner in which the Waldenses 
and heretics disseminated their principles 
among the Catholic gentry, was by carrying 
with them a box of trinkets, or articles of 
dress. Having entered the house of the 
gentry, and disposed of some of their goods, 
they cautiously intimated that they had com- 
modities far more valuable than these—in- 
estimable jewels, which they would show if 
they could be protected from the clergy. 
They would then give their purchasers a 
bible or testament; and thereby many were 





deluded into heresy.”—[ See Reinerous Sac- 
cho’s Book, A. D. 1258.] 


Are beautiful and rare— 

The richest web of the Indian loom, 
Which beauty’s self might wear ;— 

And those pearls as pure as thy own fair neck, 
With whose radiant light they vie; 

I have brought them with mea weary way— 
Will my gentle lady buy? 


| 
| Ob tnd fair, these silks of mine 
| 


And the lady smiled on the worn old man, 
Through the dark and clustering curls 
Which veiled her brow as she bent to view 

| Her silks and glittering pearls; 
| And she placed the price in the old man’s hand, 








of the Catskills, as if it were the dim seen 
edge of an outer horizon. 


The passage through the Highlands, at| 


And lightly turned away, 
But she pausud at the wanderer’s earnest call, 
“ My gentle lady, stay ?” 
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Jidvice to Wives—The Widow’s Mite. 











“ Oh, lady fair, I have yet a gem 
Which a purer lustre flings 

Than the diamond flash of the jewelled crown 
On the lofty brow of kings— 

A wonderful pearl of exceeding price, 
Whose virtue shall not decay, 

Whose light shall be a spell to thee, 
And a blessing on thy way !” 


The lady glanced at the mirroring steel, 
Where her form of grace was seen, 

-Where her eyes shone clear, and her dark 

locks waved 

Their clasping pearls between :— 

“ Bring forth thy pearl of exceeding worth, 
Thou traveler grey and old— 

And name the price of thy precious gem, 
And 1ay pages shall count thy gold.” 


The cloud went off from tne pilgrim’s brow, 
As a small and meagre book, 
Unchased with gold or diamond gem, 
From his folding robe he took ; 
Here, lady fair, is the pearl of price, 
May it prove as such to thee ! 
Nay—keep thy gold—I ask it not, 
For the word of God is free! 


The hoary traveler went his way, 
But the gift he left behind 
Hath had its pure and perfect work 
On that high-born maiden’s mind ; 
And she hath turned from the pride of sin, 
To the lowliness of truth, 
And given her human heart to God 
In its beautiful hour of youth! 


And she hath left the grey old halls, 
Where an evil faith had power, 

The courtly knights of her father’s train, 
And the maidens of her bower; 

And she hath gone to the Vaudois vales, 
By lordly feet untrod, 

Where the poor and needy of earth are rich, 
In the perfect love of God! 





ADVICE TO WIVES. 
BY J. A. JAMES. 


Economy and order in the management of 
her personal and domestic expenditure, are 
the obvious duties of a wife. 

You are to preside in the direction of 
household affairs; and much of the prosperi- 
ty and comfort of the little community will 
depend upon your skilful and prudent arrange- 
ments. A showy, luxurious, and expensive 


taste, is almost universally cherished, and is 
displayed in innumerable instances, where 
there are no means to support it. Christian 





families are in most imminent peril of world- 
ly conformity in the vresent day; and the 


line of demarkation between the church and 
the world is fast wearing out. It is true they 
have no cards; they do not frequent the 
theatre, or the ball-room; and, perhaps, they 
have no midnight routs; but this is all: fw 
many are as anxious about their furniture, 
the fashion of their habits, the expensiveness 
of their entertainments, as the veriest world- 
ling can be. Now a wife has a great influ- 
ence in checking or promoting all this. It 
has been thought that this increasing disposi- 
tion for domestic show and gayety, is to be 
attributed chiefly to female vanity. It is 
woman that is generally regarded as the pre- 
siding genius of such a scene, she receives 
the praise and the compliment of the whole, 
and she, therefore, is under the strongest 
temptation to promote it. But let her con- 
sider how little all this has to do with the 
happiness of the family, even in its most 
prosperous condition : and how a recollection 
of it aggravates the misery of adversity, 
when a reverse takes place. Then to be 
found in debt for finery of dress and furni- 
ture; then to have it said that her extrava- 
gance helped to ruin her husband; then to 
want that for bread, which was formerly 
wasted on luxury; then to hear the whisp- 
ered reproach of having injured others by 
her own thoughtless expenditure! Avoid, 
my female friends, these miseries; do not go 
on to prepare wormwood and gall to embitter 
still more the already bitter cup of adversity. 
Endeavor to acquire a skilfulness in domestic 
management, a frugality, a prudence, a love 
of order and neatness, a midway course be- 
tween meanness and luxury, a suitableness 
to your station in life, to your Christian pro- 
fession, an economy which shall leave you 
more to spare for the cause of God and the 
miseries of man. Rather check than stimu- 
late the taste of your husband for expense ; 
tell him that it is not necessary for your hap- 
piness, nor for the comfort of the family ; 
draw him away from these adventitious cir- 
cumstances, to the mental improvement, the 
moral culture, the religious instruction of 
your children. Let knowledge, piety, good 
sense, well-formed habits, harmony, and mu- 
tual love, be the sources of your domestic 
pleasure; what is splendor of furniture, or 
dress, or entertainments, to these ? 


THE WIDOW’S MITE. 


The sigh for others’ wo that’s given, 

Or pity’s whispered prayer, 

Ascends like incense up to heaven, 

And claims a blessing there. 

When boons where gold and diamonds glow, 
Or costliest works of art, 








May no such rich return bestow, 
Not springing from the heart. 
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Hannah More. 171 














HANNAH MORE. 


Hannan More was born about the year 
1745, or 1746. She was the youngest of 
five daughters of a clergyman, who resided 
at Hanham, near Bristol. In early youth, 
all her leisure hours are described as having 
been devoted to reading. The scanty library 
of her father having been soon exhausted, she 
borrowed from her village friends; and it is 
said that, amongst the first books which thus 
fell into her hands was Richardson’s “ Pa- 
mela ;” a work that hasmade a fool, or worse, 
of many a girl. On Hannah More it seems 
to have produced no such effect. 

Her sisters had for some time conducted a 
emall school, in which they acquitted them- 
selves with so much propriety, that their re- 
putation increased, and they were enabled to 
venture on forming a larger establishment, 
and taking pupils of a higher class than they 
had hitherto been accustomed to educate. 





Patronized by several ladies of fortune and 


discernment, they, about the year 1765, re- 
moved to Bristol, and opened a boarding- 
school in Park street. It soon became one 
of the most celebrated seminaries in the west 
of England. 

Hannah More accompanied her sisters in 
their removal. She soon attracted the no- 
tice, and acquired the friendship, of the Rev. 
Dr. Stonehouse, their next door neighbor ; 
and that gentleman not only encouraged her 
to write, but is understood to have corrected 
all her early effusions. Her first publica- 
tion, which appeared in 1770, or 1772, was 
“The Search after Happiness, a Pastoral 
Drama.” The reception which it experi- 
enced was so favorable, that she was en- 
couraged to print, in 1774, her “Sir Eldred 
of the Bower,” “The Bleeding Rock,” and a 
tragedy, entitled “The Inflexible Captive,” 
founded on the story of Regulus. 





Through the kindness of Dr. Stonehouse, 
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Hannah More. 


Vor. I. 








Hannah More was introduced to Garrick,!| Poems.” 


Her “Thoughts on the Manners 


who advised her to write for the stage; forjjof the Great,” appeared the same year, 


which, indeed, she seems to have had a 
strong predilection. One of the early fruits 
of her acquaintance with the manager, was, 
*“ An Ode to Dragon, Mr. Garrick’s House 
Dog.” This appeared in 1777; as did also 
a volume of “Essays on several Subjects, 
designed for Young Ladies.” 

In 1773, her tragedy of “ Percy” was per- 
formed. It was well received; and for a 
time, it seems to have established her fame 
as a dramatic writer. ‘To write a moderate- 
ly successful tragedy was a task of less diffi- 
culty in those days than it is now. In the 
following year she produced another tragedy, 
“ Fatal Falsehood.” 

It was not long, however, before Miss 
More’s thoughts took a more serious turn; 
and, in 1782, she published “Sacred Dramas,” 
and “ Simplicity, a Poetical Epistle.” Some 
of the dramas had previously been acted by 
the pupils of Miss More’sschool. The stage, 
however, having become an abomination in 
her eyes, she subsequently availed herself of 
an opportunity to declare, that she did not 
think it, in its present state, deserving the 
countenance of a Christian. She according- 
ly renounced all dramatic attempts, except as 
poems. 

Many years since, Hannah More, and her 
sisters, retired, with an easy fortune, to Men- 
dip, in-Somersetshire. There, by the estab- 
lishment of charity schools, they effected 
a great alteration and improvement in the 
manners and morals of the colliers. 

She observed, and thought, and wrote 
much; she was intimately acquainted with 
Dr. Porteus, Dr. Beattie, Mrs. Montague, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Burke, 
Wilberforce, and many other celebrated in- 
dividuals of: both sexes; she had many curi- 
ous adventures in her time; and her “ Con- 
fessions’”—her full, honest, faithful ‘ Confes- 
sions’—if less piquant and touching than 
those of Rosseau, would be found to possess 
an abundant portion of interest. 

Continuing to favor the world with her 
literary productions, Miss More, in 1785, 
wrote a “ Biographical Preface to the Poems 
of Anne Yearsley, a Milkwoman.” Circum- 
stances which arose out of her connection 
with this Anne Yearsley, poetically desig- 
nated “ Lactilla,” excited much notice and 
animadversion. ‘The patroness and her pro- 
tegee quarrelled; the latter was accused of 
ingratitude; and she, in her turn, told a 
strange story about the disappearance of a 
volume of her manuscripts, which had been 
left with Miss More. The difference, we 
believe, was never satisfactorily settled. 





In 1786, she published “ Florio, a Tale,” 
and the “Bas Bleu, a Conversation, two 


‘anonymously. For some time it was as- 
signed to Mr. Wilberforce, Dr. Porteus, and 
others. This was soon followed by Ker 
“ Estimate ofthe Religion of the Fashionable 
World,” which excited much attention; 
“Village Politics,” and “Remarks on the 
Speech of Monsieur Dupont, on Religious 
Education,” in 1793; and “ Strictures on the 
Modern System of Female Education,” in 
two volumes octavo, in 1799. 

It is said, that when the education of the 
late princess Charlotte became a considera- 
tion of national importance, Miss More was 
consulted on the subject by the queen, (Char- 
lotte;) and that, in consequence, she, in 
1808, produced in two volumes, “ Hints to- 
wards forming the Character of a Young 
Princess.” This work was honored with the 
royal approbation, and that of a large portion 
of the public. 

Though confined to her bed by an excru- 
ciating disease, she continued to write, and 
in that state produced some of her most popu- 
lar works ; amongst others, “Celebs in search 
of a Wife,” which appeared in 1809, and 
which, if we may confide in the veracity of 
title-pages, ran through ten editions in the 
course of a twelvemonth. 

Her “Practical Piety,” in two volumes, 
was published in 1811; her “Christian 
Morals,” in two volumes, in 1812; her “ Es- 
say on the Character and Writings of St. 


'Paul,” in two volumes, in 1815; and her 


*‘ Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions and 
Manners,” in 1819. Her miscellaneous 
works have been collected in eight volumes. 
Many of her short pieces, however, have not 
been preserved in that collection. 

By that portion of the church of England, 
denominated evangelical, Miss More was 
long regarded as an eminent and distinguished 
character. For several years her health had 
been in a feeble and dectining state; and 
after a painful and protracted illness, accom- 
panied, at times, by feverish delirium, she 
expired on Sunday, the seventh of Septem- 
ber, 1833, at her residence, Windsor terrace, 
Clifton. 


a 


PRUDENCE AND GREATNESS. 


They are persuading us to contrary pur- 
suits—the one instructs us to be content 
with our station, and to find happiness in 
bounding every wish—the other impels us to 
superiority, and calls nothing happiness but 
rapture; the one directs to follow mankind, 
and to act and think with the rest of the 
world. The other drives us from the crowd, 





and exposes us as a mark to all the shafts of 
envy, or ignorance, 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


MARRIAGE SCENES. 


The evening appointed for the nuptial! 
ceremony of two youthful friends at length) 
arrived, and under some confusion, the taste- 
fully decorated bride, and neatly costumed 
bridegroom had a meeting in the upper par- 





lor of Mr. Hartley’s comfortable mansion, 
that overlooked the beautiful valley, through 
which stole the yet small, but majestic and 
fast swelling Rappahannock, in old Virginia 5}! 
for here, at this delightful abode of her fa-|) 
ther, had the much admired Mildred Hartley}; 
been wooed and won by the interesting and 
gallant young Henry Morris. Mildred looked 
pale and somewhat dejected, but upon meet- 
ing the flashing black eyes of Henry, her 
bewitching countenance wore its wonted 
smile; a few words exchanged, and he was 
charged not tc forget the ring, which was 
accordingly arranged. The numerous rela- 
tives of the young pair had congregated be- 
low. The arrival of Parson Steele was an- 
nounced; ina few moments the waiters were 
in attendance, and Hymen’s Altar was pre- 
sented in the drawing room. ‘The words of 
response being distinctly articulated “ J will,” 
followed by the graceful nod of the plumes 
which adorned the head of the bride,—Mil- 
dred Hartley was looked on no more, but in 
a moment of trembling ecstasy had become 
“ Mildred Morris,” and more dear and in- 
teresting to crowded relations, and new con- 
nexions, than was Mildred Hartley. The 
cup of joy, already full, was made to over- 
flow by the introduction of music, with lively 
cotillions, in which all the younger part of 
the company participated, while the graver 
portion either passed a pleasant conversation 
on “by gone days,” or amused themselves 
at the fashionable games of the day, till an- 
nunciation of dinner reminded the company 
of the departure, that evening, which was 
contemplated by the happy Henry and his 
lovely Mildred, for a new and distant home! 
Soon did the merry cracking whips of the 
drivers denote that the carriages were at the 
door, when the bridal dress was laid by, a 
riding dress taken instead, and Mildred en- 
tered her father’s house, her childhood’s home, 
ne longer. Throngs of friends pressed to 
the door to say good-bye—to look on the 
dear face once more—to feel her fate was 
sealed—to pray it might be a happy one—to 
think she was going away—away from her 
home—away with a stranger—and tears and 
smiles mingled—and fond looks—and long 
embraces—a father’s full heart that caused 
his eyes too to fill, as he ejaculated “God 


| scene of interest ! 
'the deserted sensation, when those we have 


to be a smile—Mildred Hartley left her fa- 


ther’s house, with a bright beam of joy and 


hope upon her countenance; she tore herself 


from all that was near and dear, and reclined 


in the arms of her Henry, for with him only 
‘could she be happy—another moment, and 
‘the carriage doors were closed—the last 
adieu uttered, and Mildred was gone! 
Friends and relatives taking leave for their 
neighboring abodes, but few of us were left 
\to muse upon the past scene of exciting 
bustle. Oh! how melancholy, how lonely 
did the house appear! Where buta moment 
before all had been a hurrying, thrilling 
Who has not experienced 


been accustomed to see are gone? And 

when the agitation of parting is over, O! the 

forlorn, empty look of the room! the work- 

box, the drawing materials, the music, all 

gone! Even the flower that had been wa- 

tered by its fair preserver, drooping from ne- 

glect, and apparently weeping too at her de- 
‘parture. Such were the scenes the writer 
lof this humble sketch witnessed, with the 
| most intense concern; for owing to the good 
understanding enjoyed with my parents, the 
old people prevailing on me to pass the night 
with them for the purpose of recounting the 
associations of early days, I consented. Af 
ter tea, Mrs. Hartley broke the silence by 
saying, she could not overcome her distress 
at parting with Mildred; and had she not 
been so dutiful a child, she would never have 
consented to her marriage, even to my friend 
Henry Morris, with all his legal knowledge 
and Missouri lands, and sobbed aloud. Mr. 
Hartley, who had seemed lost for some mo- 
ments previous in a deep reverie, rose from 
his chair, and approaching the sofa upon 
which his distressed wife had thrown herself, 
thus addressed her :—“ My dear Nancy, had I 
supposed you would thus have given yourself 
up to grief, or indeed that you entertained 
the least objection to Mildred’s marriage, 
such a thing should not have occurred. It 
has already marred my happiness, and will 
tend much to increase my grey hairs. Should 
I ever again be called on fora line to Mr. 
Lightfoot, (the clerk,) for marriage-license, 
I shall decline it,” resuming hischair. Juliet 
Hartley, the younger sister, who had been 
seated near the window, looking intensely to- 
wards the road, rose hastily, left the draw- 
ing room, and was heard to ascend the stair 
case. 

Her mother’s eyes following the form of 
Juliet till she had left the room, she breathed 
a heavy sigh, remarking that “something 
ailed that poor girl ;” grief, she doubted not, 

















bless you, my child ;”—and sorrow sat upon 


at parting from her dear sister. Turnin 
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the cheek of Mildred. Amidst a mother’s||the conversation to the late marriage, I al- 


sobs and sighs, and a sister’s tear that strove!!luded to the cheering prospects of Mildred, 
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having become well acquainted with Mr. 
Morris in Missouri, his exalted character, 
fine practice as a lawyer, and extensive pos- 
sessions; I could but congratulate them both 
upon the event. Besides, they would be 
surrounded by friends and acquaintances. 
He had told me, I continued, of a contract 
recently made with a young medical friend, 
and perhaps a school-mate of his, by which 
he had sold him twelve hundred acres of his 
land, at an advance of fifty per cent. on cost, 
who (provided he could accomplish some 
other end in view,) would certainly be his 
near neighbor; anda more generous soul, he 
thought, did not exist. ‘Pardon me,” said 
Mrs. Hartley, “ while I speak a word of con- 
solation to my dear husband,” rising and 
leaning on his shoulder; “ You should not, 

erhaps, persist in the declaration just made, 
Mr. Hartley,” said the good lady, “since we 
have lived a happy life, and proven to my 
dear parents, (who, I doubt not, are now in 
paradise,) that we were the best judges of 
our own business, for amidst their determined 
opposition to our union, I left my chamber at 
midnight, and meeting you and your suite, 
made a trip to Georgetown, ~— miles, dur- 
ing the worst snow storm that fell for twenty 
years previous. Now ought we to oppose 
the marriage of our daughter and Mr. Morris, 
who really seemed to Jove each other so ar- 
dently, though it grieved us at parting with 
her, when we have fully experienced the 
fact that opposition only serves to fan the 
flame of love 2” 

Juliet’s chamber-maid, whose grandmother 
at farthest, had, (from this girl’s dialect,) 
been born in Guinea, ran into the room about 
this time; and ina kind of conversation with 
herself, peculiar to the race, thus commenced : 
* Miss Julit wont hardly obetak Miss Milly 
dis night, I know; dat she wont not endeed. 
But Dr. Hanson put her on de horse dat pace 
and canter like lightning, as what’s name 
says. Horse twiss about and cut caper, caus 
ne did’nt know Miss Julit, but Miss Julit 
holl on like race rider I seed at Court house.” 
Her old mistress, who had listened without 
a breath, her heart beating like a sledge- 
hammer, sprang up to the girl, saying, “ Luce, 
you tell me a story, I know you do.” “ Deed 
I dont, Misses, deed I dont,” replied the as- 
tonished Lucy. 
ley, “put on her new riding dress!” “ Yes 
‘um,” replied sooty Luce, “an her new fur 
bonnett, an her brack fedders too, she did, 
and she gib de doctor Master saddle-bags, 
full ub cloes too; she make me stuff ’em in 
wid great hurry, she did; and she tell de 


“Did she,” said Mrs. Hart-/| 


ob sight.” Parson Steele, who had promised 
to return from a visit to a sick neighbor, rid- 
ing up at this moment, soon commenced 
apologising that he could not tarry as first in- 
tended; having met on the road a messenger, 
with a letter from his esteemed friend and 
nephew, Dr. Hanson, enjoining it on him to 
superintend his affairs while he should go on 
a journey to Pittsburg, and probably to Mis. 
souri; and that his duties would commence 
that very evening. Mr. Hartley’s eyes were 
opened, various occurences flashed upon his 
mind, which satisfied him in a moment that 
his only remaining daughter had gone! and 
Dr. Hanson had followed his own example, 
and stolen her from her parents. Not at the 
hour of midnight, (as in his own case.) but 
in broad day. With the utterance of this 
language, Mrs. Hartley doubly confirmed the 
suspicion, and attributed it all to the declara- 
tion he had made in her hearing. ‘“ What is 
to be done?” asked Mr. Hartley, “it was 
your fault that I used the expression.” “Oh! 
pursue them by all means,” said the anxious 
lady, “and welcome them back to be mar- 
ried in our own house.” Remarking that 
Virginia was truly the land of chivalry, I 
begged he would take one ot mine; but find- 
ing they were in the pasture, Mr. Steele re- 
marked that his fast trotter at the rack was 
at his service. “But can I,” exclaimed the 
distressed father, “consent to give up the 
only child left, who is not yet in her fifteenth 
year? never!” “ Never mind that,” inter- 
rupted his good wife, wiping away her tears, 
“T was only fourteen,—it is useless to op- 
pose it now, for ‘opposition only fans the 
flame of love!’ So God bless you, my dear 
husband ; haste, I pray you, and bring them 
back.” With a fond embrace she parted 
from him at the style, and in a few moments, 
the old gentlemen was in swift pursuit of 
the fugitives from his house. 

During Mr. Hartley’s absence, much anx- 
iety was kept up by the continual develope- 
ment of incidents within the few days passed, 
convincing to the mother, of Juliet’s deter- 
mination to wed the graceful Dr. Hanson. 
She could not extract from her whose neat 
gold ring she wore—she had found her writ- 
ing, and contrary to usage, had concealed 
the sheet from her view—she had eaten Iittle 
or nothing—and by the way, the young Doc- 
‘tor had jestingly said too, in the portico, it 
‘might be Miss Juliet’s turn next, (whose hand 
jhe was then holding)—to which she had 
isternly, but thoughtlessly replied, “ that she 
had been too hasty in giving up Mildred, and 
iif her last daughter ever left her till she 








Doctor how Master jes declare, he never 
write nudder letter to Court house for license 
gyn, she did. Den de Doctor gib me dis 


yere dollar to wait in de lane tell day be out 


might be odd of twenty, she would be under 
the necessity of following the example of 
‘her mother before her, ‘use stratagem,’ for 
consent to it she would not;” and being alone 
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with the importunate Doctor by this time,))ance had the effect [ so much desired, and J 
she had been silly enough to give him in de-||can say, that | have shared more largely in 
tail, the circumstances of her own elopement'|comfort, than is the common lot of life. In 


with her husband, expressing great confi- 


turn, I made the same objections in the cases 


dence, however, in her daughter, that such|}of my own daughters, without any effect. 
disobedience would never occur. Thus say-|| They were like their mother, the best judges 
ing, she exclaimed, “it is truly my own mis-|| of their own business—have married to my 
doings, that lias lost my child!” While Par-||entire satisfaction, and are the happiest of 
son Steele was endeavoring to console Mrs./| wives. It is to no use, said she, “opposition 
Hartley, who had for some time seemed to||only serves to fan the flame of love /” 


give herself up to grief, my servant came to 
the door with intelligence of a horse taken 
in the road by him, a good match for one of 
mine, having a gentleman’s saddle on him, 
which proved to belong to the farm—was 
Miss Juliet’s riding horse, and Dr. Hanson’s 
saddle—confirming the account given by 
the servant girl. Soon after which, Mr. 
Wood’s servant, from the Court house, ar- 
rived, on Parson Steele’s horse, that had 
been loaned Mr. Hartley, bringing the news 
that Miss Hartley had been thrown by a wild 
horse, but not much injured—that her fa- 
ther and a Doctor were coming with her in 
a carriage—and handing a note to Mrs. 
Hartley, she read as follows: 


“Dear Nancy,— 

Providence has again provided for us. The 
Doctor’s horse was wild and threw Juliet, 
without doing serious injury. They have 
made concessions—a license has been ob- 
tained—and this evening they are to be 
joined together under our own roof. 

Do not let the parson go, but make ready 
as well as you can. 

Affectionately yours, 
J. B. Hartiey.” 


The scene of bustle which now ensued, 
can better be imagined than described. Suf- 
fice it to say, the eld lady was never in more 
cheerful preparation, and I spent a joyous 
evening in a once more happy family. ‘The 
neighbors were sent for. The young people 
who had been so recently on the wing, were 
led to the altar, and not unfrequently did the 
delighted Mrs. Hartley declare that “ oppost- 
tion only served to fan the flame of love !” 

Before I left Missouri last year, I spent 
another happy evening at the house of Mr. 
Hartley, who, having sold his estate in Vir- 
ginia, and sought the society of his children 
by removing thither, had purchased a portion 
of Mr. Morris’s (his son in law’s,) land, al- 
ready improved. Dr. Hanson, with his in- 
teresting Juliet, as also Col. Morris and 
family being guests under the paternal roof, 
and while enjoying the delightful social cir- 
cle thereby created, former scenes were re- 
counted. The old lady participating largely 
in the conversation, thus closed her emphatic 





“ MaTRIMONIO.” 
Washington City, Nov. 29th, 1837. 





MY HOME ON THE HILL. 


Oh! my home, my home is beautiful, 
Beneath the chesnut shade! 

With the garden of sweet summer flowers, 
Where my gentle sisters played; 

These fields to me have a richer green, 
Than all the world beside, 

A deeper gold have the sunset clouds, 
And the stars at even-tide. 


Here is my mother’s pleasant eye, 
And my father’s shielding care— 
And the friend whose voice in household love 
Mingles with ours in prayer: 
By the casement where in girlish years 
I conned my light task o’er, 
With my student brother bend I now 
O’er a page of classic lore. 


And here dwelt one with silver locks, 
But he has passed away, 

How fondly was that form beloved, 
These blinding tear-drops say ; 

He held me oft in his aged arms, 
My head on his kindly breast— 

I saw him die, when he passed away 
As a child to its cradled rest. 


Oh! my home, my home is beautifui, 
With its skies and summer flowers; 

And many are its innocent joys, 
And its silent, thoughtful hours ; 

Ah! the merry days of childhood leave 
Fond memories an and warm, 

But the gentlest thought of my bosom rests 
On that aged slumberer’s form. 


Dr. Brown had long courted a lady who 
was his constant toast. One day after din- 
ner; having given another lady, he was asked 
why he did not give his old toast. Because, 
said he, for as long as I have toasted her, I 
cannot make her Brown. 


Cheerfulness bears the same friendly re- 
gard to the mind as to the body; it banishes 
all anxious cares and discontents, soothes and 
composes the passions and keeps the soul in 











remarks: I was opposed by my parents in 
early marriage; nevertheless, my persever- 





a perpetual calm. 
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No. 11. Nupoleon’s Pillar— Napoleon. 177 
NAPOLEON’S PILLAR. _ {one hundred and twelve pounds. The plat- 


In the centre of the Place Vendome, in the 
most splendid quarter of Paris, stands the 
famous triumphal pillar which Bonaparte 
erected to commemorate the success of his 
arms in Germany, in the campaign of 1805. 
Iis total elevation is one hundred and thirty- 
five feet, and the diameter of the shaft is 
twelve feet. It is in imitation of the pillar 
of Trajan at Rome, and is built of stone, co- 
vered with bas-reliefs, (representing the va- 
rious victories of the French army,) composed 
of twelve hundred pieces of cannon taken 
from the Russian and Austrian armies. The 
bronze employed in this monument was 
about three hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds weight. The column is of the Doric 
order. The bas-reliefs of the pedestal repre- 
sent the uniforms and weapons of the con- 
quered legions. Above the pedestal are 
festoons of oak, supported at the four angles 
by eagles, in bronze, each weighing five 
hundred pounds. The bas-reliefs of the shaft 
pursue a spiral direction from the base to the 
capital, and display in chronological order the 
principal actions of the campaign, from the 
departure of the troops from Boulogne to the 
battle of Austerlitz. The figures are three 
feet high; their number is said to be two 
thousand, and the length of the spiral band 
eight hundred and forty feet. Above the 
capital is a gallery, which is approached by 
a winding staircase within, of one hundred 
and seventy-six steps. 

Upon the capital is the following inscrip- 
tion: 

Monument élevé a glorie de la grande 
armée 
PAR NAPOLEON LE GRAND, 


Commencé le XXV Aout 1806, termine 
le XV Aout 1810, sous la direction 
de D. V. Denon, 

M. M. J.-B. Lepére et L. Gondoin, ar- 
chitectes. 


Over the door leading to the staircase is a 
bas-relief, representing two figures of Fame 
supporting a tablet, upon which is the fol- 
lowing inscription, no longer visible, it hav- 
ing been covered with a bronze plate:— 

Neapo.to. Imp. Ave. 
MoNUMENTUM BELLI GERMANICI. 
ANNO M. D. CCCV. 
TRIMESTRI. SPATIA. DUCCT. SUO 
PROFLIGATI. 

EX. ERE. CAPTO. 
GLORLE EXERCITUS. MAXIML. 
DICAVIT. 


The capital of the column is surmounted 
by an acroterium, upon which formerly stood 
the statute of Napoleon, measuring eleven 
feet in heicht, and weighing five thousand 


form is of white marble surrounded with 
palisades. The total expense of this sump- 
tuous monument was 1,500,000 livers. 

It is not altogether incurious that the above 
column occupies the area of a fine equestrian 
statue, in bronze, of Louis XIV. The statue 
and horse, were together twenty-two feet in 
neight, and the other dimensions in propor- 
tion. The entire group was cast at once, 
and was the largest work of the kind ever 
attempted in Europe. It weighed 70,000\b. 
and the total cost was 750,000 livres. On 
the marble pedestal, which supported it, were 
recorded the principal actions in the life of 
Louis Quatorze, who unfortunately erected 
it at a time of great scarcity, so as to im- 
poverish his own finances; and a few days 
after the ceremony of its dedication, a beg- 
gar’s wallet was found suspended from the 
shoulders of the magnificent monarch. Of 
course, such an item of extravagance did not 
escape the destroying hand of the revolution, 
and in August, 1792, it was entirely de- 
molished. How the republicans subsequent- 
ly reconciled the erection of the present pillar 
on the precise site of Louis’s extravagance, 
and that too at double the cost, is not for us 
to determine. 

The Pillar of Place Vendome is justly con- 
sidered one of the noblest ornaments of the 
French metropolis. The form of the Place 
is octagonal, and the dimensions 550 feet b 
420, and the style of the surrounding build- 
ings is a basement surmounted by Corinthian 
pillars. Here resides the Chancellor of 
France. The area is crossed by the Rues 
de la Paix and Castiglione, two of the most 
beautiful streets in Paris, and among the 
public improvements of Napoleon’s reign. 


When Victory’s Gallic column shall but rise, 
Like Pompey’s Pillar in a desert’s skies ; 
The rocky isle that holds, or held his dust, 
Shall crown the Atlantic like the hero’s bust, 
And mighty Nature o'er his obsequies, 

Do more than niggard envy still denies. 


Brrown. 


NAPOLEON. 


On that lone, barren isle, where the wide roaring billows 
Assail the stern rocks, and the loud tempests rave, 

The Hero lies still, while the dew-drooping willows 
Like fond weeping mourners bend over his grave. 


The lightnings may flash, and the loud thunders rattle, 
He heeds not—he hears not—he's free from all pain, 

He sleeps his last sleep—he has fought his last battle, 
No sound can awake him to glory again. 


Oh shade of the mighty, where are now the legions 
That rush’d but to conquer when thou ted'st them on ? 
Alas, they have perished, in far chilly regions, 








And all, save the fame of their triumphs is gone, 
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The Lost Child. 


Vox. I. 








The trumpet may sound, and the loud cannon rattle, 
They heed not—they hear not—they’re free from all 
pain. 
They sleep their last sleep, they have fought their 
last battle, 
No sound can awake them to glory again. 


Yet, spirit immortal! the tomb cannot bind thee! 
For like thine own Eagles that soared to the sun, 
Thou springest from bondage and leavesi behind thee 

A vame which before thee no mortal had won! 


Tho’ nations may combat when War’s thunders rattle, 

No more on thy steed wilt thou sweep o’er the plain, 

Thou sleep’st thy last sleep—thon hast fought thy 
last battle, 


No sound can awake thee to glory again! 
Semaine 


THE LOST CHILD. 


In the county of Ulster, in the neighbor- 
hood of Pennsylvania, lived a man, whose 
name was Le Fevre; he was the grandson 
of a Frenchman, who was obliged to fly this 
country at the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. He might well have been called 
the Jast of mankind, for he possessed a plan- 
tation on the very verge of the valley to- 
wards the Blue Mountains, a place of refuge 
for animals of the deer kind. 

This man having a family of eleven chil- 
dren, .(a thing by no means uncommon in 
that country,) was greatly alarmed one morn- 
ing at missing the youngest, who was about 
four years of age—he disappeared about ten 
o'clock. ‘The distressed family sought after 
him in the river, and in the fields, but to no 
purpose. Terrified to an extreme degree, 
they united with their neighbors in quest of 
him. They entered the woods, which they 
beat over with the most scrupulous attention. 
A thousand times they called him by name, 
and were answered only by the echoes of 
the wilds. They then assembled themselves 
at the foot of the Mountain of Chatagniers, 
(or chesnut trees,) without being able to 
bring the least intelligence of the child. 
After reposing themselves for some minutes, 
they formed into different bands—and night 
coming on, the parents in despair refused to 
return home, for their fright constantly in- 
creased by the knowledge they had of the 
mountain cats, an animal so rapacious, that 
the inhabitants cannot always defend them- 
selves against their attack. They then 
painted to their imagination the horrid idea 
of a wolf, or some other dreadful animal, de- 
vouring their darling child. “ Derick, my 





poor little Derick! where art thou?” fre- 
quently exclaimed the mother, in the most 
poignant language—but all was of no avail. 
As soon as daylight appeared, they renewed 
their search, but as unsuccessfully as the pre- 
ceding day. Fortunately, an Indian, laden 





with furs, coming from an adjacent village, 
called at the house of Le Fevre, intending to 
repose himself there as he usually did on his 
traveling through that part of the country 
|'He was much surprised to find no one at 
home but an old Negress, kept there by her 
infirmities. ‘“ Where is my brother?” said 
the Indian. “ Alas?” replied the Negro wo- 
man, “he has lost his little Derick, and all 
the neighborhood are employed in looking 
after him in the woods.” It was then three 
o’clock in the afternoon :—* Sound the horn,” 
said the Indian, “try and call your master 
home—I will find his child.” The horn was 
sounded; and as soon as the father returned, 
the Indian asked him for the shoes and stock- 
ings that Derick had worn last. He then 
ordered his Dog, which he brought with him, 
to smell them—and then taking the house 
for his centre, he described a circle of a quar- 
ter of a mile, semi-diameter; ordering his 
dog to smell the earth wherever he led him. 
The circle was not completed when the saga- 
cious animal began to bark. This sound 
brought some feeble ray of hope to the dis- 
consolate parents. The dog followed the 
scent, and barked again, the party pursued 
him with all their speed, but soon lost sight 
of him in the woods. Half an hour after- 
wards they heard him again, and soon saw 
him return. The countenance of the poor 
dog was visibly altered ; an air of joy seemed 
to animate him, and his gestures seemed to 
indicate that his search had not been in vain. 
“Tam sure he has found the child!” ex- 
claimed the Indian. But whether dead or 
|alive, was at present the cruel state of sus- 
‘pense. The Indian then followed him to the 
| foot of a large tree, where lay the child in an 
‘enfeebled state, nearly approaching death. 
He took it tenderly in his arms, and hastly 
carried it to the disconsolate parents. Hap- 
|pily, the father and mother were in some 
/measure prepared to receive their child. 
| Their joy was so great that it was more than 
| a quarter of an hour before they could express 
their gratitude to the kind restorer of their 
child. Words cannot express the affecting 
scene. After they had bathed the face of 
the child with tears, they threw themselves 
on the neck of the Indian, whose heart in 
unison melted with tears. Their gratitude 
was then extended to the Dog—they caressed 
him with inexpressible delight, as the animal, 
who by means of his sagacity, had found 
| their offspring: and conceived that, like the 
‘rest of his group, he must now stand in need 








of refreshments, a plentiful repast was pre- | 


|pared for him, after which he and his master 
| pursued their journey ; and the company, mu- 
tually pleased at the happy event, returned to 
their respective habitations, highly delighted 
with the kind Indian and his wonderful dog. 
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Horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears.—MILTON. 





The Saxons appear to have engrafted much 
of the ancient Roman idolatry upon their 
own; a circumstance which probably arose 
from the influence of Roman arts and arms 
in Germany, during the government of some 
of the Cwesars. Not that the deities were 
the same, or borrowed by one country from 
the other, but that the more savage people 
conformed themselves, in many respects, to 
the more powerful and refined, ascribing the 
character and attributes of the Roman idols 
totheirown. This produced great confusion: 
Woden was sometimes called Mercury, while 
the temper and offices assigned to him, were 
those of Mars; and Thor, the son of Woden, 
was changed into Jupiter. Indeed, tremen- 
dous as we have shown Wonew to have been 








in the eyes of the Saxons, his son Tor 
seems, like Jupiter, to have had a place of 
honor assigned to him in some of the North- 
ern nations higher than that belonging to his 
father. Among them was a temple richly 
adorned with gold, in which were exposed to 
view the three idols, Woden, Thor, and Friga. 
The chief of these was Thor, who sat on a 
couch, with a crown on his head and a scep- 
tre in his hand, having the other two, one on 
each side, but at such a distance, that the 
couch appeared especially intended for him. 
As the best service of devotion which they 
thought they could offer to Thor, these mis- 
guided creatures sacrificed human beings at 
his shrine! 

How awful is it to reflect, that in the idola- 
trous worship of certain regions, even in the 





present days, scenes are presented, as sense- 
less and appalling as ever disgraced the pe- 
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Thor— Adieu to Cayuga. 
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riods of ancient darkness! In that valuable 
work, the Rev. Dr. Buchanan’s Christian 
Researches in Asia, in 1306, we meet with 
a description of the idol called Juggernaut, 
or Jaggarnatha, the nature of whose worship 
does not yield in wicked and folly to Woden 
orto Thor. It rather surpasses it. There are, 
indeed, some striking points of resemblance 
between the representation given of the false 
Indian deity, and that of the Saxon Thor. 

Dr. Buchanan writes: “I have seen Jug- 
gernaut. No record of ancient or modern 
history can give, I think, an adequate idea 
of this valley of death; it may truly be com- 
pared with the ‘valley of Hinnom.’ The 
idol Juggernaut has been considered as the 
Moloch of the present age; and he is justly 
so named, for the sacrifices offered up to him 
by self-devotement, are not less criminal, per- 
haps not less numerous, than those recorded 
of the Moloch of Canaan. This morning I 
viewed the temple; a stupendous fabric, and 
truly commensurate with the extensive sway 
of ‘ the horrid king.’” 

_ These considerations on the darkness and 
sins of paganism, awaken our gratitude at 
being born in a Christian and Protestant land, 
in which we may worship God in spirit and 
in truth. And at the same time, they lead 
us to look forward to that promised time, 
when the Redeemer’s kingdom shall have 
come, and the light of Christianity be every 
where diffused : . 
And sullen Moloch, fled, 

Hath left in shadows dread, 

His burning idol all of blackest hue; 
In vain with cymbals’ ring, 
They call the grisly king, 

In dismal cance about the furnace blue; 
The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 

Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis haste. 


Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 
Trampling the unshowered grass, with lowings loud. 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest; 
Nought but profoundest hell can be his shroud ; 
In vain with timbrell’d anthems dark. 
The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worship'd ark. 


He feels from Jupan's land 
The dreaded Inrant’s hand! 
The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn ; 
Nor all the gods beside 
Longer dare abide. 
Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine, 
Our Babe to show his Godhead true, 
Can in the swaddling bands control the damned erew. 
Mitton’s Hymn on the Nativity. 
It now remains, in illustration of the print, 
to add the quaint description of it given by 
Verstegan. 


This great reouted god, being of more esti-' 


— — 
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mation than many of the rest of like sort, 
though of as little worth as any of the mean 
est of that rabble, was majestically placed in 
a very large and spacious hall, and there sat 
as if he had reposed himself upon a covered 
bed. On his head he wore a crown of gold, 
and round about, and above the same, were set 
twelve bright, burnished, golden stars: and in 
his right hand, he held a kingly sceptre. 

He was, of the seduced pagans, believed 
to be of most marvellous power; yea, and 
that there was no people throughout the 
whole world, that were not subjected unto 
him, and did not owe him divine honor and 
‘service. That in the air, he governed the 
winds and the clouds; and being displeased, 
did cause lightning, thunder, and tempests, 
with excessive rain, hail, and all ill weather. 
But, being well pleased by the adoration, 
sacrifice, and service of his supplicants, he 
then bestowed upon them most fair and sea- 
sonable weather, and caused corn abundantly 
to grow, as also, all sorts of fruits, &c., and 
kept away the plague, and all other evil 
and infectious diseases. 

Of the weekly day which was dedicated 
unto his peculiar service, we yet retain the 
name of Tuurspay, the which the Danes 
and the Swedians do yet call Thorsvan; in 
the Netherlands itis called Dundersdagh, that 
is, THUNDER’S-DAY, Whereby it may appear, 
that they anciently intended the day of the 
god of thunder; and insome of our old Saxon 








books, I find it to have been written Tbunresz 
‘ucag. So it seemeth, that the name of Txor, 
ior Tur, was abbreviated of TuunreE, which 
we now write THUNDER. 





| From the Rochester Gem. 
| ADIEU TO CAYUGA. 


| Adieu to the seenes rendered dear in my childhood: 

| Sweet fields, waving groves, lovely vallas adieu. 
Those fields so extensive, I knew them a wild wooed, 
And red men pursued the fleet deer bounding through. 


To the hard wand of labor, those forests have yielded; 
| Rude huts are supplanted by tasteful abodes ; 

| And wild beasts, no longer by dense forests shielded, 

| Have fled, so have red men, to far distant woods. 


| See green bordered highways to market towns leading, 

Which shade trees, and low bending orchards adorn; 

Sweet meadows, green pastures, with flocks and herd: 

feeding, 

And oft mellowed plough lands, and tall waving corn. 

| And I too, when changes like these were occurring, 

'In all that produced them, have acted my part: 
While ties of affection, that know no undoing, 

| Were firmly and tenderly fastning my heart. 


Sweet home of my childhood! IT may be a rover, 

' And pass over mountains and vallies afar, 

But shall find not a place, could I search the world over 
|'That can with the home of my childhood oer 
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THE TRIALS OF A TEMPLAR. 
A SKETCH OF THE CRUSADES. 





The Lord is on my side; I will not fear v hat man doeth 
unto ine.—Ps. 118, ver. vi. 

A summer day in Syria was rapidly draw- 
ing towards its close, as a handful of Euro- 
pean cavalry, easily recognised by their flat- 
topped helmets, cumbrous hauberks, and 
chargers sheathed like their riders, in plate 
and mail, were toiling their weary way 
through the deep sand of the desert, scorched 
almost to the heat of molten lead by the in- 
tolerable glare of an eastern sun. Jnsignifi- 
cant in numbers, but high of heart, confident 
from repeated success, elated with enthusi- 
astic valor, and the inspiriting sense of a 
holy cause, they followed the — of 
their leader, one of the best and most tried 
lances of the Temple, careless whither, and 
secure of triumph; their steel armor glowing 
like burnished gold, their lance-heads flash- 
ing in the level rays of the setting orb, and 
the party-colored banner of the Beauseant 
hanging motionless in the still atmosphere. 

Before them lay an interminable waste of 
bare and dusty plain, broken into long swells 
succeeding each other in monotonous regu- 
larity, though occasionally varied by stunted 
patches of thorny shrubs and dwarf palm 
trees. As they wheeled round one of these 
thickets, their commander halted suddenly at 
the sight of some fifty horsemen, whose flut- 
tering garb and turbaned brows, as well as 
the springy pace of their Arab steeds, pro- 
claimed them natives of the soil, winding 
along the bottom of the valley beneath him, 
with the stealthy silence of prowling tigers. 
Although the enemy nearly trebled his own 
foree in numerical power, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, Albert of Vermandois 
arrayed his little band, and before the infi- 
dels had even discovered his presence, much 
less drawn a blade, or concentrated their scat- 
tered line, the dreaded war-cry rung upon 
their ears—“ Ha, Beauseant! For the tem- 
ple! For the temple!” and down thundered 
the irresistible charge of the western cru- 
saders on their unguarded flank. Not an in- 
stant did the Saracens withstand the brunt 
of the Norman lance; they broke away on 
all sides, leaving a score of their companions 
stretched to rise no more, on the bloody 
plain. Scarcely however had the victors 
checked their blown horses, or re-organized 
their phalanx, disordered by the hot struggle, 
when the distant clang of cymba!, horn, and 
kettle-drum, mingled with the shrill elies of 
the heathen, sounding in every direction, an- 
nounced that their march had been antici- 
pated, their route beset, themselves surround- 
ed. Hastily taking possession of the van- 
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tage-ground afforded by an abrupt hillock, | 
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‘and dismissing the lightest of his party to 
ride for life to the Christian camp, and de- 
mand immediate aid, Albert awaited the on- 
set with the stern composure which springs 
from self-possession. A few minutes sufficed 
to show the Christians the extent of thei 
embarrassment, and the imminence of their 
peril. ‘Three heavy masses of cavalry were 
approaching them from as many different 
quarters, their guady turbans, gilded arms, 
and waving pennons of an hundred hues, 
blazing in marked contrast to the stern and 
martial simplicity of the iron soldiers of the 
west. To the quick eye of Albert it was 
instantly evident that their hope consisted in 
protracting the conflict till the arrival of suc- 
cor, and even this hope was diminished by the 
unwonted velocity with which the Mahom- 
metans hurried to the attack. It seemed as 
if they also were aware that in order to con- 
quer, they must conquer quickly; for, con- 
trary to their usual mode of fighting, they 
charged resolutely upon the very lances of 
the motionless Christians, who, in a solid 
circle, opposed their mailed breasts in firm 
array to their volatile antagonists, Fiercely 
however as they charged, their lighter 
coursers recoiled before the bone and weight 
of the European war steeds. The lances of 
the Crusaders were shivered in the onset, 
but to the thrust of these succeeded the 
deadiy sweep of the two-handed swords, 
flashing above the scimitars of the infidel with 
the sway of some terrific engine. Time after 
time the eastern warriors rushed on, time 
after time they retreated, like the surf from 
some lonely rock on which it has wasted its 
thunders in vain. At length they changed 
their plan, and wheeling in rapid circles 
poured their arrows in as fast, and for a time 
as fruitlessly, as the snow-storm of a Decem- 
ber day. On they came again, right upon 
the point where Vermandois was posted, 
headed by a tall chieftain, distinguished no 
less by his gorgeous arms, than by his gallant 
bearing. Rising in his stirrups, when at a 
few paces distance, he hurled his long jave- 
lin full in the face of the Crusader. Bend- 
ing his crest to the saddle-bow, as the dart 
passed harmlessly over him, Albert cast his 
massive battle axe inreturn; the tremendous 
missile hurled past the chief at whom it 
was aimed, and smote his shield bearer to 
the earth, at the very moment when an ar 
row pierced the Templar’s charger through 
the eyeball to the brain: the animal, fran 
tic with the pain, bounded forward and rolled 
lifeless, bearing his rider with him to the 
ground; yet, even in that last straggle, the 
stern knight clove the turbaned leader down 
to the teeth before he fell. Five hundred 
horse dashed over him—his array was broken 
-—his companions were hewn from their sad- 
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dles, even before their commander was 


snatched from beneath the trampling hoofs, | 
disarmed, fettered, and reserved for a doom to! 


which the fate of his comrades had been a boon 
of mercy. Satisfied with their success, and 
aware that a few hours at the farthest must 
bring up the rescue from the Christian army, 
the Saracens retreated as rapidly as they had 
advanced; all night long they traveled with 
unabated sveed towards their inaccessible fast- 
nesses, in the recesses of their wild moun- 
tains. Arrived at their encampment, the pris- 
oner was cast into a dungeon hewn from the 
living rock. Day after day rolled heavily on, 
and Albert lay in utter darkness, ignorant of 
his destiny, unvisited by any being except the 
swart and bearded savage who brought the 
daily pittance scarcely sufficient for the wants 
of his wretched existence. 

Albert of Vermandois, a Burgundian youth 
of high nobility, and yet more exalted renown, 
had left his native land, stung almost to mad- 
ness by the early death of her, to whom he 
had vowed his affections, and whose name he 
yd already made “glorious by his sword,” 

om the banks of the Danube to the pillars 
of Hercules. He had bound the cross upon 
his breast, he had mortified all worldly de- 
sires, all earthly passions, beneath the strict 
rule of his order. While yet in the flush and | 
pride of manhood—before a gray hair had 
streaked his dark locks, or a single line 
wrinkled his lofty brow—he had changed his 


nature, his heart, his very being; he had at-|| 


tained a height of dignity and fame, scarcely 
equalled by the best and oldest warriors of 








the temple. The vigor of his arm, the vast 


scope of his political foresight, no less than| 
the unimpeached rigor of his morals, had} amidst the flutter of banners, and the flourish 
long rendered him a glory to his brotherhood,! of trumpets,—which are to the strong man, 


a cause of terror, and an engine of defeat to 
the Saracen lords of the Holy Land. Many 
a league had been formed to overpower, ma- 
ny a dark plot hatched to inveigle him; but 
so invariably had he borne down all odds in 
open warfare before his irresistible lance, so 
certainly had he hurled back all secret trea- 
sons with redoubled vengeance on the heads 
of the schemers, that he was almost deemed 
the possessor of some cabalistic spell, framed 
for the downfall and destruction of the sons 
of Islam. 

Deep were the consultations of the infidel 
leaders concerning the destiny of their for- 
midable captive. The slaughter actually 
wrought by his hand had been so fearful, the 
ravages produced among their armies by his 
policy so unbounded, that a large majority 
were in favor of his instant execution; nor 


could human ingenuity devise, or brute cru- 


elty perform, more hellish methods of torture 
than were calmly discussed in that infuriate 
assernbly . 





| It was late on the third day of his captivi- 
ty, when the hinges of his dungeon grate 
creaked, and a broader glare streamed through 
the aperture than had hitherto disclosed the 
secrets of his prison-house. The red light 
streamed from a lamp in the grasp of a dark 
figure,—an Imaum, known by his high cap of 
lambskin, his loose black robes, his parchment 
cincture, figured with Arabic characters, and 
the long beard that flowed even below his gir- 
dle in unrestrained luxuriance. A negro, 
bearing food of a better quality, and the be- 
'verage abhorred by the prophet, the forbidden 
juice of the grape, followed ; his ivory tecth, 
and the livid circles of his eyes glittering 
with a ghastly whiteness in the clear lamp- 
light. He arranged the unaccustomed dain- 
ties on the rocky floor.—The slave withdrew, 
The priest seated himself so that the light 
should reveal every change of the Templar’s 
features, while his own were veiled in deep 
shadow. 

“Arise, young Nazarene,” he said, “ arise 
and eat, for to-morrow thou shalt die. Eat, 
‘drink, and let thy soul be strengthened to 
bear thy doom; for as surely as there is one 
God, and one prophet, which is Mahomet, so 
surely isthe black wing of Azrael outstretched 
above thee.” 

“It is well,” was the unmoved reply, “ I am 
a consecrated knight, and how should a Tem- 
plar tremble ?——A Christian, and how should 
a follower of Jesus fear to die ?” 

“‘ My brother hath spoken wisely, yet is his 
wisdom but folly. Truly hast thou said—it 
is well to die; for is it not written that the 
faithful and the Yaoor must alike go hence? 
But is it the same thing for a warrior to fall 


even as the breath of his nostrils, or as the 
mild showers in seed time to the thirsty plain, 
—and to perish by inches afar from his con- 
rades, surrounded by tribes to whom the very 
name of his race is a by-word and ascorn’” 

“« Now, by the blessed light of heaven!” 
cried the indignant soldier, “ rather shouldest 
‘thou say a terror, and a ruin; for when have 
the dogs endured the waving of our pennons, 
or the flash of our armor! But it skills not 
talking,—leave me, priest, for I abhor thy 
creed, as I despise thy loathsome impostor.” 

For a short space the wise man of the tribes 
was silent ; he gazed intently on the counte- 
nance of the foeman, but not a sign of waver- 
ing or dismay could his keen eye trace in the 
‘stern and haughty features. “Allah Acbar,” 
he said at length, “ to God all things are pos- 
‘sible—would the Christian live?” 

“All men would live, and I am buta man,” 
returned the knight; “ yet praise be to Him 
| where all praise is due, I have never shrunk 
‘from death in the field, nor can he fright me 
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on the scaffold ; if my master has need of his 
servant, he who had power to deliver Israel 
from bondage, and Daniel from the jaws of 
the lion, surely he shall deliver my soul from 


ed for me the crown of martyrdom, it shall 
ne’er be said that Albert of Vermandois was 
deaf to the will of the God of Battles, and the 
Lord of Hosts.” 

“ The wise man hath said,” replied the slow 
musical notes of the priest, in strange con- 
trast to the fiery zeal of the prisoner, “ the 
wise man hath said,—better is the cottage that 
standeth firm, than the tower which tottereth 
to its fall. Will my brother hear reason '— 
Dash away the Cross from thy breast—bind 
the turban upon thy brow—and behold! thou 
shalt be as a prince among our people.” 

“ Peace, blasphemer!—lI spit at thee!—I 
despise—I defy thee !—I, a worshipper of the 
living Jehovah, shall I debase myself to the 
camel driver of Mecca.—Peace! Begone!” 
He turned his face to the wall, folded his arms 
upon his chest, and was silent. No entreat- 
ies, no threats of torment, no promises of mer- 
cy, could induce him again to open his lips. 
His eyes were fixed as if they beheld some 
shape, unseen by others ; his brow was calm, 
and but for a slight expression of scorn about 
the muscles of the mouth, he might have 
passed for a visionary. After a time the 
Imaum arose, quitted the cell—and' the war- 
rior was againalone! Buta harder trial was 
yet before him; the door of his prison opened 
yet once more, and a form entered—a be- 
ing, whom the ts, in her own land of 
minstrelsy would have described under the 
types of a young date tree, bowing its grace- 
ful head to the breath of evening—of a pure 
spring in the burning desert—of a gazelle 
bounding over the unshaken herbage—of a 
dove gliding on the wings of the morning! 
And in truth she was lovely. Her jetty hair 
braided above her transparent brow, and float- 
ing in a veil of curls over her shoulders—her 
large eyes swimming in liquid langor—and 
above all, that indescribable charm, 


“The mind, the music breathing from her face."’ 


Her form, slighter and more sylph-like than 
the maids of Europe can boast, yet rounded 
into the fairest mould of female beauty—all 
combined to make up a creature resembling 
rather a houri of Mahomet’s paradise, than 


‘One of earth’s least earthly daughters.” 


For a moment the Templar gazed, as if he 
doubted whether he were not looking upon 
one of those spirits, which are said to have 
assailed, and almost shaken, the sanctity of 
many an holy anchorite. His heart, for the 
first time in many years, throbbed wildly—he 





fervently ; nor did he again raise his eyes, tilt 
a voice, as harmonious as the breathing of a 
lute, addressed him in the lingua Franca. 
To be continued. 
+ ——_—___} 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 


To a Lady on presenting her with a shell found at Cony 
Island Beach, Long Island, 1824. 


This shell was cast by the ocean wave, 

On a wild and lonely shore, 

Where the sea-gull screamsand flaps his wing, 
When he hears the rude breakers roar. 


Where the snow sand into mounds is hurl’d, 

By the wave’s tempestuous sweep, 
Where no bark has ever its sail unfurl’d, 
To launch on the billowy deep. 


Unsullied by mortal touch, it laid, 

On the smooth and untrodden strand, 

“T will bear it to Marion,” I whispering said, 
With friendship’s careful hand. 


Tho’ it boasts not the worth of the coral or peari 
It may still a memento be, 

To tell of the hour when enraptured I stood, 
On the verge of the raging sea. 


ae 


EXECUTION OF JOAN OF ARC 


On the 10th of May, 1412, she was taken 
from her prison, under the escort of 120 men 
at arms, and appeared in female apparel, while 
on her head was placed a mitre with this in- 
scription, “A relapsed heretic, an apostate, an 
idoiator.” She was supported by two Domi- 
nican friars, and in passing through the streets 
she exclaimed “Oh! Rouen, Rouen! must 
thou be my last abode!” The cardinal of 
Winchester, the bishop of Terouanne, chan- 
cellor of France, the bishop of Beauvois, and 
the other judges were seated upon the scaffold, 
waiting the arrival of Joan of Arc. When 
she appeared she was heavily fettered, and, 
as she mounted the scaffold, her face appeared 
bathed in tears. Her funeral sermon was 
then preached by Nicholas Midy; a discourse 
which, had his conscience not been totally 
callous, he would have trembled to pronounce 
in the face of heaven, as he stood confronted 
with the innocent victim about to be murdered 
with his consent and concurrence. The in- 
famous P. Couchon, bishop of Beauyois, then 
pronounced the sentence of condemnation, at 
the end of which he invoked the mercy of 
the secular judges, who were seated on a lew- 
er scaffold. Before she descended from the 
scaffold to mount the fatal pile, Joan turned 
round to the bishop of Beauvois, 1nd extend- 
ed her fettered hand towards him, “ You,” 





bowed his head between his knees, and prayed 


she exclaimed, “ are the cause of my death; 
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you promised to restore me to the church, and 

ou have delivered me up to my enemies! 
oe then knelt down, and implored the mer- 
cy of the Supreme Being. She called upon 
the ecclesiastics, and al] around her, solemnly 
to assist in her prayers. Nor, though her last 
moments were attended with circumstances 
peculiarly awful, was her ungrateful sover- 
eign forgotten. No further sentence was 
pronounced by the secular tribunal, but the 
words “take her away.” The executioner 
advanced, trembling, as he came to receive 
her from the guards. She asked for a cruci- 
fix, and an Englishman present broke a stick 
and formed a sort of Cross, which she took, 
and after kissing it pressed it to her heart and 
ascended the fatal pile. Before it was light- 
ed they brought a cross from a neighboring 
church, which, at her earnest request, was 
placed before her.—As soon as she felt the 
fire approach, with her usual humanity she 
warned the priests to retire. The pile was 
raised very high, so that all the spectators 
had a full view of her, in order that any 
doubt offher death might be prevented. The 
fire was removed as soon as she was sup- 
posed to be dead, that the people might have 
an opportunity of seeing the body. As long 
as she retained the power of utterance the 
sacred name of Jesus was heard to issue from 
the flames. The sobs and groans which the 
violence of her anguish extorted from her, 
alone interrupted her ejaculations. Her heart 
was found entire, after the rest of her body 


was quite consumed. The cardinal of Win-|! 


chester ordered her ashes to be collected and 
thrown into the Seine. So perished the un- 
happy Maid of Orleans, at the age af nine- 
teen.—James’ Memoir of Celebrated Wo- 
men. 


—_—_——— 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


THE mystic science is not mine, 
That Eastern records teach; 

J cannot to each bud assign 
A sentiment and speech: 

Yet, when in yonder blossomed dell 
I pass my lonely hours, 

Methinks my heart interprets well 
The eloquence of flowers. 


Of life’s first thoughtless years they tell, 
When half my joy and grief 

Dwelt in a lily’s opening bell, 
A rosebud’s drooping leaf: 

! watched for them the sun’s bright rays, 
And feared the driving showers ; 

Types of my girlhood’s radiant days 


| And sadder scenes ye bring to mind ; 
The moments ye renew 

When first the Woodbine’s wreath I twined, 
A loved one’s grave to strew : 

On the cold turf | weeping spread 

My offering from the bowers ; 

Ye seem’d meet tribute to the dead, 

Pale, perishable flowers! 


Yet speak ye not alone, fair band, 
Of changefulness and gloom— 
Ye tell me of God’s gracious hand, 
That clothes you thus in bloom, 
And sends to soften and to calm 

A sinful world like ours ; 
Gifts of such purity and balm 
As ye, fresh dewy flowers. 


And while your smiling ranks I view, 
In vivid colors dressed, 

My heart, with faith confirmed and true, 
Leans on the Lord to rest ; 

If He the lilies of the field 
With lavish glory dowers, 

Will He not greater bounties yield 
To me than to the flowers! 


Still, still they speak—around my track, 
Some faded blossoms lie : 

Another Spring shall bring them back, 
Yet bring them but to die: 

But we forsake this world of strife, 
To rise to nobler powers, 

And share those gifts of endless life 
Withheld from earth’s frail flowers. 





O may I bear your lessons hence, 
Fair children of the sod! 
Yours is the calm, mute eloquence, 
That leads the thoughts to God 
And oft, amid the great and wise, 
My heart shall seek these bowers, 
And turn from man’s proud colloquies, 
To commune with the flowers. 





A Cuitp’s DEATH was never more sweet- 
ly mourned than in these lines, by R. B. Sher- 
idan: 


In some rude spot where vulgar herbage grows, 
If chance a violet rear its purple head, 
‘The careful gardener moves it ere it blows, 
To thrive and flourish in a nobler bed ; 

Such was thy fate, dear child, 
Thy opening such! 
Pre-eminence in early bloom was shown ; 
For earth, too good, perhaps ; 
And Jov’d too much— 
Heaven saw and early mark’d thee for its own. 





Never put implicit faith in a man who has 





Were ye, sweet transient flowers! 





once deceived you. 
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THE VILLAGE PASTOR’S 
WIFE. 


TALE OF WARNING. 
Concluded. 

My uncle and cousins made me a visit, not 
long after my rupture with aunt Debby, which 
only served to render me more unhappy.— 
My uncle complained so much of my altered 
appearance, my faded bloom and languid spir- 
its, I saw that it gave exquisite pain to Mr. 
J———,, while my consins, now in their day 
of power, amused themselves continually 
with the old fashioned walls of the house, the 
obsolete style of the furniture, and my hum- 
drum mode of existence. Had I possessed 
one spark of heavenly fire, I should have re- 
sented all this asan insult to him whom I had 
solemniy vowed toloveand honor. These old 
fashioned walls should have been sacred in my 
eyes. They were twice hallowed—hallowed 
by the recollections of departed excellence 
and the presence of living holiness. Every 
leaf of the magnificent elms that overshad- 
owed them, should have been held sacred, for 
the breath of morning and evening prayer 
had been daily wafted over them, up to the 
mercy seat of heaven. 

I returned with my uncle to the metropo- 
lis. It is true, he protested that he would 
not, could not, leave me behind—and that 
change of scene was absolutely necessary to 
the restoration of my bloom, and Mr. L—— 
gave his assent with apparent cheerfulness 
and composure. But I knew it—I felt that 
his heart bled at my willingness, my wish to 
be absent from him, so soon after our marriage. 
He told me to consult my own happiness, in 
the length of my visit, and that he would en- 
deavor to find a joy in solitude, in thinking of 
mine. ‘Oh!’ said one of my cousins, with a 
Gar.—Von. I.—No. 12. 185 





loud Taugh, ‘ you can never feel solitary, when 
aunt Debby is’ 


Behold me once more ’mid the scenes con- 
genial to my soul—a gay flower, sporting 
over the waves of fashion, thoughtless of the 
caverns of death beneath. Again the voice 
of flattery fell melting on my ear: and while 
listening to the syren, I forgot those mild, 
admonishing accents, which were always 
breathing of heaven, or if I remembered them 
at all, they came to my memory like the grave 
rebuke of' Milton’s Cherub—severe in their 
beauty. Yes, I did remember them when I 
was alone; and there are hours when the 
gayest will feel desolately alone. I thought 
of him in his neglected home ; him from whom 
I was gradually alienating myself for his 
very perfections, and accusing conscience 
avenged his rights. Oh! how miserable, how 
poor we are, when unsupported by our own 
esteem ! when we fear to commune with our 
own hearts, and doubly tremble to bare them 
to the all seeing eye of our Maker! My hus- 
band often wrote me most affectionately. He 
did not urge my return, but said, whenever | 
felt willing to exchange the pleasures of the 
metropolis for the seclusion of the hermitage, 
his hands and his heart were open to receive 
me. 

At length I received a letter, which 
touched those chords, that yet vibrated to the 
tones of nature and feeling. He seldom spoke 
lof himself—but in this, he mentioned having 
been very ill, though then convalescent.— 
‘ Your presence, my Mary,’ said he, ‘ would 
bring healing on its wings. I fear, greatly 





rashly yielding to the influence of your beau- 
ty and winning manners, taking adventage of 
your simplicity and inexperience, without re- 








flecting how unfitted you were, from natural 


es Cres 


fear, I have doomed you to unhappiness, by - 


you have delivered me up to my enemies! 
Joan then knelt down, and implored the mer- 
cy of the Supreme Being. She called upon 
the ecclesiastics, and all around her, solemnly 
to assist in her prayers. Nor, though her last 
moments were attended with circumstances 
peculiarly awful, was her ungrateful sover- 
eign forgotten. No further sentence was 
pronounced by the secular tribunal, but the 
words “take her away.” The executioner 
advanced, trembling, as he came to receive 
her from the guards. She asked for a cruci- 
fix, and an Englishman present broke a stick 
and formed a sort of Cross, which she took, 
and after kissing it pressed it to her heart and 
ascended the fatal pile. Before it was light- 
ed they t across from a neighboring 
church, which, at her earnest request, was 

laced before her.—As soon as she felt the 

re 2 pp with her usual humanity she 
warned the omy to retire. The pile was 
raised very high, so that all the spectators 
had a full view of her, in order that any 
doubt ofher death might be prevented. The 
fire was removed as soon as she was sup- 
posed to be dead, that the people might have 
an opportunity of seeing the body. As long 
as she retained the power of utterance the 
sacred name of Jesus was heard to issue from 
the flames. The sobs and groans which the 
violence of her anguish extorted from her, 
alone interrupted her ejaculations. Her heart 
was found entire, after the rest of her body 
was quite consumed. The cardinal of Win- 
chester ordered her ashes to be collected and 
thrown into the Seine. So perished the un- 
happy Maid of Orleans, at the age af nine- 
teen.—James’ Memoir of Celebrated Wo- 
men. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


THE mystic science is not mine, 
That Eastern records teach; 

J cannot to each bud assign 
A sentiment and speech: 

Yet, when in yonder blossomed dell 
I my lonely hours, 

Methinks my heart interprets well 
The eloquence of flowers. 


Of life’s first thoughtless years they tell, 
When half my joy and grief 

Dwelt in a lily’s opening bell, 
A rosebud’s drooping leaf: 

I watched for them the sun’s bright rays, 
And feared the driving showers ; 

Types of my girlhood’s radiant days 
Were ye, sweet transient flowers! 





The moments ye renew 

When first the Woodbine’s wreath I twined, 
A loved one’s grave to strew : 

On the cold turf I weeping spread 
My offering from the bowers ; 

Ye seem’d meet tribute to the dead, 
Pale, perishable flowers! 


Yet speak ye not alone, fair band, 
Of changefulness and gloon— 
Ye tell me of God’s gracious hand, 
That clothes you thus in bloom, 
And sends to soften and to calm 

A sinful world like ours ; 
Gifts of such purity and balm 
As ye, fresh dewy flowers. 


And while your smiling ranks I view, 
In vivid colors dressed, 

My heart, with faith confirmed and true, 
Leans on the Lord to rest ; 

If He the lilies of the field 
With lavish glory dowers, 

Will He not greater bounties yield 
To me than to the flowers? 


Still, still they speak—around my track, 
Some faded blossoms lie : 

Another Spring shall bring them back, 
Yet bring them but to die: 

But we forsake this world of strife, 
To rise to nobler powers, 

And share those gifts of endless life 
Withheld from earth’s frail flowers. 


O may [ bear your lessons hence, 
Fair children of the sod! 
Yours is the calm, mute eloquence, 
That leads the thoughts to God *” 
And oft, amid the great and wise, 
My heart shall seek these bowers, 
And turn from man’s proud colloquies, ~ 
To commune with the flowers. 





A Cump’s DEATH was never more sweet- 
ly mourned than in these lines, by R. B. Sher- 
idan : 


Insome rude spot where vulgar herbage grows, 
If chance a violet rear its purple head, 
The careful gardener moves it ere it blows, 
To thrive and flourish in a nobler bed ; 

Such was thy fate, dear child, 
_ Thy opening such! 
Pre-eminence in early bloom was shown ; 
For earth, too good, perhaps ; 
And lov’d too much— 
Heaven saw and early mark’d thee for its own. 





Never put implicit faith in a man who has 





once deceived you. 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 


The Subscriber avails himself of this opportunity to say, that he has 
assumed the whole responsibility of the publication of the Ladies’ Garland, 
and would express his thanks for the liberal patronage already bestowed upon 
it; also to those valuable correspondents who have enriched its columns with 
their communications—A continuance of their favors will meet with{prompt 
attention, and be duly appreciated. 

He flatters himself, that with the continuance of the same valuable services 
in its editorial department, general satisfaction will be given. No effort shall 
be wanting on the part of the publisher, to render the Garanp in’@very re- 
spect worthy the generous patronage already bestowed upon it, and to ensure 
its regular appearance to subscribers at the time promised. 

Respectfully, 


G. G. MOORE. 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND#TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


I. The Ladies’ Garland will be published on the 20th of éach month. 
Each number will contain one sheet of letter press, or twenty-four pages, and 
will be printed with a fair type’on good paper. Particular attention will be 
paid to the pictorial, as well as the mechanical execution of the work, and 
nothing shall be wanting on the part of the proprietor, to render it worthy 
of the large and constantly increasing patronage with which it is thus early 
.. favored. Prick onty Ong Dotiar per year. /Postage.—As the Garland is 
printed on one sheet, the postage will be as follows: within one hundred 
- miles of Philadelphia, one cent and a half per number; to any place over one 
hundred miles, two and a half cents per number. 

II. Subscriptionsshould in all cases commence with the first number of 
the work. Whenever there is a delay in forwarding back numbers, sub- 
scribers may understand that we have them not on hand at the time, but that 
they will be forwarded as fast as they are reprinted. We hope our friends 
will bear this in mind. 

Ill. The price of the Garland is so low that we cannot afford to pay post- 
age on letters addressed to us. We are therefore compelled, from necessity, 
to adopt the following rules, and all interested must expect them to be ob- 
served to the very letter. 1. Letters, to ensure attention, must, if sent by 
mail,come free of postage. 2. If unpaid letters are received from subscribers, 
the amount of postage will be deducted from the subscription maney, and a 
less number of papers forwarded. The propriety of this course must be 

-apparent, when we assure our friends, that the postage of a single letter not 
unfrequently amounts to more than our profits on a year’s subscription. 
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